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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  OCTOBKR,  1835. 


Art.  I.  1.  T/tv  Humbler  in  North  America:  MDCCCXXXti — 
MDCCCX  X  xiii.  By  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  Author  of  the 
Alpenstock,  &c.  2  vols.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  658.  Price  Idr.  London, 

life. 

2.  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes,  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  Norths 
fiejit  Territory  in  1830  :  disclosing  the  Character  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Kace.  By  C.  (Bolton.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.  pp. 
xxxii.  704.  Price  18r.  London,  1833. 

3.  Sew  England  and  her  Institutions.  By  One  of  her  Sons.  Sm.  8vo. 
pn.  393.  London,  18iI5. 

4  The  American  Almanack  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for 
the  Year  1835.  Boston,  U.S. 

IF  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  to  be 
*  brought  to  act  with  any  force  or  beneheial  effect  upon  the 
Transatlantic  community,  it  must  be  public  opinion  competently 
informed  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  directed  bv  a  judicious 
discrimination  of  the  good  and  evil  which  are  founu  co-existing, 
every  where  else,  in  American  Society  and  American  Institu* 
dons.  The  aspect  of  the  Federal  Heoublic  at  this  moment  is  one 
which  might  seem  almost  to  menace  tne  breaking  up  of  the  social 
system.  All  the  powers  of  government  seem  to  be  weakened. 
Popular  tumults,  oligarchical  atrocities,  negro  conspiracies,  com¬ 
mercial  embarrassments,  party  conflicts,  and  general  agitation 
seem  to  have  overspread  the  whole  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  more 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  her  citixens  are  beginning  to  express 
their  doubt  and  wonder  where  all  this  is  to  end.  ‘  This  comes 
^  Republicanism,'  says  one  wiseacre  in  this  country.  ‘  Such  are 
the  consequences  of  having  no  ecclesiastical  establishment,'  says 
another.  ^  Yes,  see  what  it  is  to  have  no  house  of  lords,  and  a 
senate  without  bishops,'  says  a  third  !  ‘  Now,  gentlemen,'  said 

^ir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  recent  'Tamworth  dinner,  after  aiWerting 
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to  the  (listressinj;  statements  contained  in  the  American  })a))er8* 

‘  if  vou  will  only  lH*ar  in  mind  what  has  l)een  the  issue  of  similar 
^  rriierhneftfs\  you  will  not  very  much  indulge  with  a  popular 
^  government.'  What,  then  !  have  similar  disorders  never  oc- 
ciirri-d  under  monarchical  and  despotic  governments  ?  There 
have  Ix'cn  riots  at  Ihiltimore:  have  there  not  been  riots  in  Ber¬ 
lin.^  Lynch-law  has  been  indicted  upon  a  gang  of  gamblers  at 
Vicksburg:  were  there  not  as  lawless  and  atrocious  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Jews,  the  other  day,  at  Hamburg.^  Or,  to 
come  nearer  home,  does  Sir  UolH*rt  forget  the  church  and  king 
mol)  of  Hirmingham  in  I7BI,  or  the  No-Popery  riots  of  lyBO.^ 
How  shallow  and  delusive,  then,  is  the  declamation — argument 
wt*  cannot  call  it — which  makes  the  po])ular  constitution  of  the 
American  government  chargeable  with  evils  occurring  under 
every  form  of  government,  hut  which,  in  the  American  llepublic, 
arc  confessedly  a  phenomenon. 

When  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  disorders  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
neither  directed  against  the  (lovernment,  nor  indicative  of  any 
weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  governing  power.  TIic  civil  feuds 
in  the  North  find  their  parallel  in  the  fierce  contest  which  was 
excited  in  this  country  by  the  first  efforts  of  a  virtuous  hand  of 
philanlhro])ists  to  obtain  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  Slave 
'Trade.  'The  treatment  which  Air.  Clarkson,  in  ])articular,  met 
with  from  the  ])eoj)le  of  Liver])ool  and  Bristol  fifty  years  ago, 
was  not  very  dilferent  from  that  which  Mr.  'Thomson  has  had  to 
encounter  from  the  Anti-aholitionists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  life  was  repeatedly  threatened;  and  on  one  oc- 
ca.''ion,  he  a])])ears  to  have  had  a  narrow*  esca|)e  of  being  thrown 
over  the  pier-head  at  T.iverpool'f*.  Next,  as  to  the  servile  wars 
in  the  South.  'I'he  governments  of  South  ('arolina  and  Georgia 
are  as  ‘  ])o]>ular,'  and  about  as  enlightened,  as  the  legislatures  of 
.lamaica  and  Barhadoes  ;  and  the  Federal  (iovernment  of  the 
Ignited  States  is  not  one  whit  more  rcs])onsihle  for  the  atrocious 
legislation  of  those  vile  aristocrasies  of  slave-holders,  than  the 
British  Government  is  for  the  murder  of  the  Missionary  Smith, 
the  burning  of  the  Baptist  chapels  in  Jamaica,  or  the  iniquities 


•  *  With  civil  feuds  in  the  North,  tumultuous  proceedings  of  anar¬ 
chical  and  fatal  character  in  the  West,  and  a  servile  war  in  the  South, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  factious  and  incendiary  spirit  which  has  lately 
broken  out  in  the  various  ])arts  of  our  Atlantic  border,  the  country 
dtH's  in  truth  exhibit  a  specUicle  to  the  Kurojiean  nations,  which,  we 
fear,  will  Ik?  I'ommented  upon  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  recommend 
the  example  t»f  a  |K)pidar  gt»vernment.*  New  York  Evening  Post,  as 
citixi  hv  Sir  HoWrt  Peel. 

f  t'larkson’s  Historv,  \’ol.  I.  p.  lO.). 
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of  the  colonial  j)enal  ciulc.  Tlic  squabble  l)etwecu  the  two  States 
ot'Ohio  and  Michigan  about  their  respective  lM)inularies,  might, 
in  old  Kurope,  with  a  standing  army  on  either  side,  especially  it* 
the  belligerent  principalities  were  hacked  by  neighbouring  powers, 
grow  into  a  very  pretty  seven  years’  war ;  hut,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alleghanies,  such  an  affair  is  not  likely  to  breed  more 
serious  consetjuenees  to  the  rederal  Union,  than  could  result  to 
the  crown  of*  Ureat  Hritain  from  a  dispute  iK'tween  the  Hudson's 
hay  (h>mpany  and  the  j)eople  of  C'anada  almut  their  frozen  ter¬ 
ritories. 

lgm>ranee  or  ineonsideration  alone  can  adduce  these  ocenr- 
riMUTS  as  a  proof  that,  in  America,  there  is  any  delieieney  of  the 
controlling  power  w  hich  belongs  to  what  is  termed  a  strong  go- 
vennnent.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  power  of  the  j)eo|)le  is 
absolute  in  the  United  States,  will  lind  it  ditlicult  to  reconcile 
with  that  notion,  the  conduct  of  the  present  President,  who  put 
the  strength  of  tlie  constitution  to  a  severe  test  in  op|)osing,  on 
the  Hank  (piestion,  the  decision  of  the  C’ongress,  and,  by  the  sole 
force  of  his  ])rerogativc,  defeated  the  most  powerful  combination 
that  ever  arrayed  itself  against  the  Kxecutive  since  the  formation 
of  tile  Union.  Imagine  a  similar  exertion  of  the  prerogative  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  in  oj)po- 
siiion  to  I'arliament  and  the  commercial  interest !  What  an  out¬ 
er)  would  it  occasion  against  the  Minister  !  Or,  if  it  were  known 
to  he  the  personal  act  of  the  King,  wliat  murmurs  would  be  heard 
against  the  stretch  of  prerogative!  ‘Old  Hickory ’has  siiewn 
himself,  as  to  the  ])owcr  of  government,  ‘  every  inch  a  king' ;  and 
»e  discover  in  recent  occurrences  no  proofs  of  any  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  American  peojile  towards  the  executive. 

Hut  the  want  of  governing  ])ower,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  be  seen, 
not  so  much  in  the  general  government  as  in  that  of  the  several 
^'tates.  We  ask  for  the  evidence.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  ty¬ 
rannical  edicts,  rigidly  enforced,  against  freedom  of  religious 
worshi]),  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  education  of  the  slaves 
in  the  southern  States  ?  iA'eii  in  the  northern  States,  tlie  laws 
are  sulliciently  severe,  and  the  authority  of  the  executive  has 
always  been  resjwcted.  It  is  true,  tliere  have  been  riots.  In 
sonie  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Kngland,  we  are  told,  ‘  Irish 
‘  Papists  have  been  hunted  and  mobbed';  and  in  Washington, 
the  houses  of  some  free  negroes  have  been  demolished  by  the 
anti-aholitionists.  Hut  an  American  might  justly  retort,  that  we 
have  had  Spa-lields  riots,  and  Bristol  riots,  and  Nottingham  riots, 
and  Dublin  riots,  in  tlie  old  country;  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Drangemen  is  very  much  like  that  which  has  broken  out  against 
the  countrymen  of  O'C’onnell  in  America.  Lawlessness  and  in- 
''Ubordination  of  this  character,  however,  prove  nothing  more 
dian  a  defective  |>olice,  which  docs  not  necessarily  imply  either 
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an  inherent  weakness  in  the  Government  or  a  general  dinloyalty 
in  the  people.  The  police  of  the  slave-holding  States  is  indeed 
as  strong  as  need  l)e.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  assertion 
that  in  America  there  is  ‘  a  laxity  in  the  laws,  or  a  want  of 
‘  energy  in  administering  them  \  is  as  contrary  to  fact,  as  the 
hy|K)tljesis  which  refers  that  assumed  fact  to  the  popular  coniti- 
tution  of  the  (? ovemment  is  to  common  sense  and  experience. 

'rhe  causes  which  are  at  this  moment  producing  |>olitictl 
agitation  throughout  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  tilling  the 
minds  of  the  most  thoughtful  with  alarm  and  perplexity,  are  such 
as,  by  the  righteous  ordination  of  Heaven,  have  ever  wrought 
mischief  and  ruin  to  the  community  in  whose  social  system  the? 
have  inhertnl.  In  a  word,  the  existence  of  Slavery,  with  iti 
concomitant  evils,  will  of  itself  account  for  all  the  feuds,  and  tu¬ 
mults,  and  jealousies  which  arc  menacing  the  peace  of  America, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  Union.  Upon  this  point,  it  is  with 
no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  find  our  statements  fully  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  forcible  representation  of  ‘  One  of  her  Sons.' 

‘  There  is',  says  the  intelligent  author  of  “  New  England  and 
her  Institutions",  ‘  but  one  opinion  in  New  England,  as  to  the 
‘  iniquity  of  tlie  system,  the  horrors  with  which  it  is  replete,  and 
‘  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  accrue,  if  the  evil  be  not  sj)eediiT 
‘  removed : 

'  It  is  true,  that  ditfereiit  individuals  fetd  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity  ujhui  this  subject.  Some  are  so  excited  and  agitated  by  the 
appalling  tacts  which  are  continuallv  brought  to  light,  that  they  are 
unable  to  reason  soherlv,  or  to  speak  caliniy  u])oii  the  subject.  Others 
fold  their  arms  in  the  indolent  Indief  that  nothing  am  bt‘  done,  and 
that  all  effort  is  unavailing.  Those,  however,  who  l\‘el  most  deeply 
interesteil  in  the  subject,  and  whose  consciences  will  not  allow  them 
to  slumber  w  hen  sucli  a  system  t»f  cruelty  and  injustice  prevails  in 
the  land,  are  divided  into  two  |^)arties,  the  friends  of  colonization  and 
the  enemies  of  ctdoiiizatiiui.  1  hese  parties  are  marshalled  under  the 
names  of  the  Coloniziition  Society  and  the  Anti-slavery  Society.’ 

After  stating,  with  much  candour  and  fairness,  the  counter- 
reasonings  of  the  two  adverse  parties,  both  professing  to  l)C  alike 
anxious  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  Writer  proceeds  to  say, 
that  many  of  the  former  friends  of  colonization  have  l>ecoroc 
convinct'il  of  the  futility  of  that  plan,  and  are  now  its  decided 
opponents. 

‘  Still,  at  the  present  moment,  the  great  mass  of  the  intellectual 
and  inond  worth  of  the  land  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  colonization. 
The  Anti-slavery  Society  has  lH*en,  however,  during  the  past  year, 
and  now*  is,  rapidly  gaining  converts  from  its  numbers.  N<»t  a  few 

are  greatly  perpU'xed  resjH*cting  the  path  of  duty . Such  is  the 

present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  New  Knglaiid  u|>oii  this  agitating 
question  ;  and  society  here  is  .agitated  n|>on  it,  to  its  very'  centre.  The 
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waters  of  the  body  ]>olitic  lire  troubled.  A  storin  in  gathering,  upon 
which  many  are  IcMiking  with  fear  and  dread.  What  the  reault  will 
be,  He  only  knows  who  rides  upon  the  ten)|>est,  and  who  rules  the 
elements.  There  are  not  a  few  who  fear  that,  without  some  provi¬ 
dential  interposition,  bb»odshe<l  must  hnally  ensue.  Slavery  t.t  the 
fruitful  source  of  nearly  all  our  national  difficuHleit.  This  great  na- 
tiooid  sin  is  continually  exciting  suspicion,  and  producin|^  alienation 
between  the  South  and  the  North.  It  it  the  orifrin  of  the  Tariff 
lirifct  ond  the  parent  of  Nullification,  There  is  many  a  northerner 
who  is  resolved  to  give  himself  no  rest,  till  every  slave  in  the  land 
goes  free.  There  is  many  a  southerner  who  is  resolved  to  see  the 
Union  severed,  and  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  himself  weltering 
in  bloo<l,  before  he  will  submit  to  northern  interference. 

*  'fhe  prospect  before  us  is  a  dark  one.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the 
interposition  of  that  (iod  who  has  already  carried  us  through  so  many 
iicenes  of  danger.  The  Lord  has  not  a  few  in  the  land  who  are  the 
lelf-denying  fidlowers  of  his  Son.  Their  prayers  are  daily  directed 
to  Him,  that  He  will  avert  the  a])pronching  calamity.  It  cannot,  it 
must  not  Im*,  that  our  country  will  long  lie  disgraced  with  so  foul  a 
stain.  Such  a  comment  upon  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  such 
a  caricature  of  our  loud-vaunted  freedom,  cannot  long  be  endured. 
God  is  overwhelming  us  with  shame  in  view  of  the  inconsistency. 
The  clanking  of  chains  is  heard  at  the  very  dmir  of  our  Capitol.  The 
negro-driver  cracks  his  whip,  as  he  passes  the  senators  and  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  The  husband  and  the  wife,  the 
mother  and  the  child,  are  sold  at  public  auction  in  our  southern  cities, 
and  by  the  jHiW’er  of  the  lash  torn  from  each  other’s  embrace,  and 
carrieu  into  hopeless  bondage,  never  again  to  meet.  Can  such  things 
long  exist  in  a  land  of  Hibles,  and  of  Sabbaths,  and  of  the  preacheil 
Gfwpel  ?  At  this  enlightened  periotl  of  the  w’orld,  and  in  a  country 
feeling,  as  America  does,  the  influence  of  the  light,  and  the  learning, 
and  the  piety  of  other  lands,  is  it  jmssible  that  slavery*  in  all  tht»se  its 
most  revolting  features,  can  long  be  sustained  ?  It  surely  is  impossible: 
some  means  must  be,  and  will  be  devised  to  remove  the  curse,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

*  The  riolde  stand  which  England  has  made,  with  all  her  heavy 
burden  of  dcht,  m  assuming  new  and  weighty  resjxinsibilitiesy  that  the 
slaves  of'  her  colonies  may  be  liberated,  has  produced  an  iniffression  in 
this  country  which  can  never  be  obliterated.  It  has  quickened  the  zeal 
of  those  who  were  already  zealous.  It  has  aroused  the  slumlieriiig 
energies  of  many  who  have  heretofore  been  dormant.  It  has  given  to 
our  country  a  solitude  of  eminence  in  guilt  which  is  far  from  enviable. 

•  •  •  The  Anti-slavery  Society  is  c<im{)aratively  small,  and  iis  uninriu- 
^^ntial  in  the  character  of  its  liniders.  Hut  it  is  progressing  with  a 
rapidity  that  is  astonishing.  Every  day  witnesses  its  triumphs.  Every 
movement  augments  its  ranks,  tvery  ap]K‘al  increases  its  cHioverts. 
•lodging  from  the  results  of  the  juist  year,  it  would  not  be  strange  to 

if  in  two  years  it  should  increase  in  iiumberh  and  in  inHucuce  m> 

^  to  outstrip  the  Colonization  Society . Now  the  press  begins  to 

lift  its  voice  in  louder  and  still  louder  thunders  ;  the  pulpit  liegtns  to 
plead  more  earnestly  ;  the  mind  i‘f  the  community  is  excited,  intensely 
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excited  ;  and  it  will  nut  iijruin  bi*  stilleil,  till  the  year  of  jubilee  luu 
ctiuie,  and  the  slaves  free.*  Sew  England,  vS:c.,  pp.  1>2— lOi*. 

Kvcrlasting  honour  Ik*  to  the  noble  band  of  American  ])atriou 
who  are  exertinj;  themselves  to  remove  the  curse  from  their  coun- 
try,  in  s})itc  of  the  scorn,  and  ridicule,  and  threats,  and  ])eraootl 
danj^er  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Hut  may  we  now  Ik*  per. 
mitted  to  ask,  whether  the  popular  constitution  of  the  American 
(iovernment  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  evil  If. 
gAc\  of  slavery  entailed  u])on  them  by  the  "Tory  j^ovemment  of 
(ieorjxe  III.?  ‘Slavery  was  devolved  upon  us  by  Great  Hri- 
‘  tain,"  say  the  C’arolinian  slave  owners ;  and  although  we  can¬ 
not  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  as  an  exeuse  for  retaining  the 
slaves  in  predial  bondage,  much  less  for  the  revival  of  the  trade 
in  all  its  atrocity,  still,  it  is  pro])er  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ori- 
ginal  sin  diK*s  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Ue])ublicanism.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  iK'fore  we  could  reasonably  recominend  to  the  Americans, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  social  disorder  and  intestine  animosity  at¬ 
tributable  to  this  fertile  source  of  evil,  an  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  and  a  house  of  hereditary  legislators,  we  must  forget  how 
long  tile  court,  the  peerage,  and  the  biSt.ablished  (’hurch  of  our 
own  country  were  identified  with  that  ])olicy  which  perpetuated 
the  African  slave-trade,  and  how'  long  they  resisted  the  abolition 
of  that  accursed  piracy,  even  after  the  rc])resentatives  of  the  |ko- 
ple  had  ])ronounced  u])on  it  an  em])hatic  sentence  of  condemni- 
tion*.  A  reformed  House  t>f  (’ominous,  reflecting  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  Hritish  people,  would  have  abolislied  the  trade 
twenty  years  earlier ;  and  it  was  the  extinction  of  the  'Tory  nomi¬ 
nation  boroughs  w  hich  sealed  the  fate  of  (’olonial  Slavery. 

'riie  volume  from  which  we  have  taken  the  preceding  extracts, 
gives  us  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  interior  character  of 
society  in  New  Kngland  than  any  work  which  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  is  neither  a  satire  nor  a  eulogy.  'The  Writer  tells  us,  that ‘he 
‘  can  see  much  in  his  native  land  to  love,  and  not  a  little  to  dc- 
‘  plore.'  'I’he  s]iirit  in  which  he  dcscrilK*s  the  manners  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  his  countrymen  is  similar  to  that  in  which  our  pa¬ 
triotic  pcK't  apostrophizes  the  old  country  : — 

*  Kngland,  with  all  thy  faults  1  love  thee  still.' 


•  I  he  jackal  Hi«>grapher  of  Johnson,  in  protesting  against  the  seii- 
tiinonls  ot  his  master  in  condemnatitni  of  the  slave-trade,  consoles 
himsidf  that  the  ‘  wild  aiul  dangerous  attempt  to  alH>lish  so  necessary 
a  bninch  ot  CNnnmercial  interest,’  woultl  Ik*  resisted  liy  the  hereditary 
wisdom  of  the  jhhts.  ‘  'I'o  alxdish  that  trade,’  he  s;ivs,  '  wonld  Ik  to 
shut  the  gites  of  mercy  on  mankind.”  Whatever  may  have  p;uH»ed 
elsewhere  cuncerning  it,  the  House  of  Lords  is  n  isc  and  indc/H'ndent !  ’ 
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*  If/  He  says,  ‘  these  delineations  sliall  make  the  inhahitants  of* 
‘  New  Kngland  more  rightly  prize  their  institutions,  or  shall  com- 

•  municate  to  the  inquiring  elsewhere  correct  information  re8])ect- 
» ing  our  country,  the  object  of  the  Writer  will  In'  attained/  The 
>ketches  are  ten  in  number;  and  the  titles  will  give  a  general 
notion  of  the  contents. 

*1.  The  Fanner. —  II.  Ecclesiastical  Organization  —  III.  The 
rhnrch. —  IV.  The  Revival. — V.  Slavery. —  VI.  The  Insurrection. 
— V'll.  Holidays. — VIII.  (/ollege  Life. — IX.  The  District  School. — 
X.  The  Village  Choir.* 

The  second  chapter  contains  much  valuable  information,  and 
presents  a  very  ])leasing  view  of  the  state  and  pros|)cct8  of  the 
people  of  New  Kngland  as  regards  their  religious  condition.  We 
>carcely  could  have  expected  to  lind  in  a  volume  issued  from  the 
liepo'iitor)’  and  focus  of  anti-Dissenterism,  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  noble  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Prin¬ 
ciple. 

*  Our  church  nn*inlK*rH  are  continually  disciplined  in  the  Christian 
duty  of  contributing  of  their  property  to  advance  the  cause  of  l!hrist. 
And  if  that  cause  cannot  be  sustained  in  this  way,  w'e  are  satisfied 
that  it  can  be  sustained  in  none  other.  All  that  w'e  ask  of  the 
jyivernment  is,  to  let  us  aiotie.  The  only  protection  we  desire,  is  the 
protection  which  everv  honest  man  and  g<KMf  citizen  deserves. 

‘  .An  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  C'hristian  is  almost  invariablv 
^^lccessful.  And  these  a|)peals  have  been  so  successful  in  our  churches, 
that  the  Societies  of  Christian  benevtdence,  numerous  as  they  are  in 
•»ur  oamtrv,  are  in  a  state  of  high  and  increasing  prosperity.  The 
habit  of  contributing  money — of  making  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  Clirist,  exerts  so  iHUieficial  an  influence  uj>on  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  permanent  funds  are 
considered  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing.  There  is  hardly  an  iiitel- 
iiffent  Christian  to  Ih»  found  in  the  New  England  States,  who  does 
not  feel  that  almost  the  grwitest  jH)ssihle  calamity  which  could  befal 
the  church,  would  be  the  patronage  of  the  govcriiinent. 

*  .A  few  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men,  us  they  sc*e  the  unwearied 
activity  of  Christians,  and  the  triumphant  success  which  is  crowning 
their  cause,  endeavour  to  excite  odium  against  religion  by  raising  the 
cry  of  “  Church  and  State.”  And  some  are  so  easily  du|)ed,  us  really 
to  l)elieve  that  Christians  desire  to  make  converts  by  law,  and  to 
build  up  churches  by  penal  statutes.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that  almost 
rvery  intelligent  Christian  in  the  land  says  to  the  government,  “  Pro- 
^♦*ct  us  in  our  rights,  as  men  and  citizens,  but  as  Christians  let  us 
•done.”  Whether  the  Christian  comnmnity  is  correct  in  these  views 
“r  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  Aly  object  is,  to  state  facts,  without 
‘‘’dogy  or  censure. 

‘  It  may  also  Ihj  stated,  that  the  result  of  every  year’s  ex|>erience, 
‘'onfirms  Christians  in  these  views.  They  are  more  and  mure  coii- 
rinced  that  there  is  no  mode  of  operation  so  energetic  and  effectual,  as 
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that  ut  voluiitury  a^isociution.  It  is  this  which  has  rolled  hack  the 
tide  of  iutemperance  which  was  heaving  its  surges  over  our  land.  It 
is  this  which  is  planting  churches  in  every  little  village  in  our  west- 
ern  wilderness,  and  supnlying  those  churches  with  pastors.  It  is  this 
which  is  placing  a  Bible  in  every  dwelling,  and  establishing  Sabbath 
.schools  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  land.  It  is  this 
which  has  converted  Hawaii,  dark  and  dismal  as  she  once  was,  toi 
Christian  pla4>,*,  and  has  gathered  her  roaming  children  to  the  school 
and  the  church.  It  is  this  which  is  now  instructing  the  rangers  of  our 
own  western  wilds,  and  which  is  spreading  out  an  increasing  influeoce 
to  all  qtiarters  of  the  globe. 

‘  No!  Christians  a.sk  not  for  the  aid  of  government.  They  ask 
only  for  the  hearts  and  the  energies  of  ('hri.st’s  devoted  friends.  With 
thests  they  believe  that  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  will  be  carried 
to  every  shore,  and  through  every  land.  Every  man  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  pay  for  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 

If  he  is  an  intidel,  and  does  not  wish  to  pay  for  the  support  of  religion 
in  any  shape,  no  one  troubles  him  Each  individual  pays  to  whit 
denomination  he  pleases,  and  what  sum  he  pleases,  and  no  more.  Of¬ 
fice  and  hoinnir  are  alike  open  to  all.  Each  one,  without  reference  to 
religious  belief,  enjoys  all  the  privileges  our  country  affords. 

*  Truth  is  thus  left  to  the  defence  of  those  who  love  her  cause,  and 
we  would  imt  have  it  otherwise.  As  there  can  be  no  compulsory  con¬ 
version,  so  neither  would  w'e  have  the  cause  of  Christ  sustained  by 
compulsory  supjMirt.  And  we  do  believe  that  no  greater  calamity 
could  lK*fal  the  American  churches,  than  for  the  government,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  to  erect  a  church  in  every  villagi',  and  take  thoae 
churches  under  its  fostering  care.  We  feel  an  assurance  that  the 
result  would  be  t(»  make  religion  suspected  and  odious  to  the  people, 
and  to  till  the  pul))it  with  worldly  men,  grasping  only  at  the  honoun 
and  emoluments  of  the  office.  A  few’  years  would  shew  that  the 
energies  of  the  church  were  pandysed,  and  the  land  w’ould  l)e  enve- 
lo|H‘d  in  spiritual  death.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  destitution  of 
religious  instruction,  in  the  new  settlements  of  our  western  territory, 
('hristians  do  not  believe  that  government  influence  w’ill  remove  that 
destitution.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is  by  that  energy 
which  animated  the  primitive  Christians,  and  which  now  unimatei 
many  an  American  church  :  it  is  by  sending  men,  who,  with  the  spirit 
and  stdf-denial  of  Paul,  w  ill  be  willing  to  sjKuid  their  lives  in  the  in- 
cesiuint  labours  which  these  new  countries  require.'  pp.  42 — 45. 

*  Far  as  the  churches  are  from  the  standard  of  duty  required  in  the 
Bible,  great  as  is  the  distance  they  walk  btdiind  the  Saviour,  they  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  g04Kl  would  be  accomplished  by  calling  in 
the  aid  t»f  the  civil  government.  They  do  most  undoubtingly  believe 
that  (i(h1  w  ill  ncc«implish  the  redemptum  of  the  world  by  rousing  the 
church  to  more  vigorous  efforts,  and  not  by  culling  in  the  assistance  of 
those  who  do  not  love  his  cause. 

*  ’rimse  who  in  this  land  are  raising  the  outcry  of  “  Church  and 
State,”  may  In*  satisfied  that  there  is  no  measure  against  which  Chrit- 
tiaus  wuuli\  more  strenuously  contend.  We  rejoice  that  we  here  can 
nuH't  upon  an  unobstructed  arena,  and  commend  truth  to  the  protec- 
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tion  of  her  own  lawful  weu|>oii8.  With  thuae  weapons  she  is  now 
triumphing ;  she  is  carrying  her  conquests  through  the  land,  and  those 
who  hate  her  reign,  tremble,  us  they  see  that  her  reign  is  approaching.' 

New  England,  pp.  41),  47. 

The  sUitemcnts  and  reasonings  of  the  Writer  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  suffered  to  pass  through  tlie  T'hames  Ditton  press 
without  animadversion  ;  and  the  Editor's  im|)eachment  of  the 
sutistical  calculations  taken  from  the  American  Quarterly  Re¬ 
gister  will  require  notice.  The  extreme  exaggeration  of  that  do¬ 
cument,  it  is  remarked,  is  seen  at  a  moment,  ‘  if  the  various 

*  items  are  only  added  together  on  the  basis  laid  down  at  the 

*  commencement  of  the  statement;  of  reckoning  a  gross  |)opulatioD 

*  of  nine  for  each  actual  member  of  a  church.'  T'hus  calculated, 
the  entire  iiumhcr  of  jKTsons  belonging  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  various  religious  l)odics  in  the  United  States,  would  exceed 
the  whole  actual  population  by  four  or  five  millions.  That  an 
American  writer  should  have  fallen  into  so  riiliculous  a  miscalcu¬ 
lation,  is  quite  incredible;  and  the  truth  is,  the  blunder  upon  which 
this  charge  of  exaggeration  rests,  is  the  Editor's.  No  such  basis 
of  calculation  is  laid  down,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
Orthodox  Cougregationalists.  'rhat  denomination  embraces,  in 
New  England,-  the  mass  of  the  community  as  to  numbers,  wealth, 
and  intelligence ;  and  it  is  confined  pretty  nearly  to  that  section 
of  the  United  States.  *  ^  Estimating  the  ministers  and  churches 

!  *  not  connected  with  the  State  Associations,  as  well  as  those 

*  which  are,  and  also  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  same 

J  ‘denomination  aut  of  Xew  EJaglandy  the  American  Writer 

!  says,  ‘  we  may  place  the  total  as  follows:  1100  ministers;  1250 

^  ‘churches;  155, 0(K)  communicants.  Estimating  the  communi- 
{  ‘  cants  as  one  ninth  of  the  population,  the  whole  po)>ulation  will 

j  ‘be  1,. 395, 000.'  The  numl)cr  of  communicants  is  a  fact  easily 
^  ascertained ;  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  estimate 

jj  rests  upon  actual  returns.  If,  then,  the  number  of  the  popula- 

J  tion  represented  by  that  of  the  communicants  be  too  large,  it 

i  would  follow  that  the  communicants  are  still  more  numerous  in 

1^*  proportion  to  the  |)opulation  than  is  here  assumed ;  that,  conse¬ 

quently,  the  religious  condition  of  New  England  is  still  more  in 
!  advance  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  than  had  been  ima- 
!  gined.  Is  this  what  the  Editor  would  have  us  infer 

I  Of  these  1100  ministers,  and  1250  churches,  according  to  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  New  England  contains  803  paa- 
I  tors  and  1044  churches,  with  94,805  communicants,  exclusive  of 

j  those  in  the  220  churches  of  Connecticut,  of  which  the  return  is 

not  given.  Taking  these  at  25,000,  we  shall  have  in  round  num- 
ben  120,000  communicants,  which  would,  on  the  assumed  basis 
nf  calculation,  give  a  population  of  1,080,000.  T'he  total  po- 
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pulation  of  New  Enf^lanil  is  nearly  two  millions;  and  we  see 
nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition,  that  one  half  may  he  con- 
sidered  as  Indonging  to  the  denomination  which  comprises  ‘  the 
'mass  of  the  community’.  The  Orthodox  Haptist  (\>ngreg». 
tionalisUs  of  New  England  compose  7*^^  churches,  with  (io,540 
communicants.  The  Protestant  Episco])al  (Miurch  has,  within 
the  dioceses  of  \  ermont,  (Connecticut,  and  the  Eastern  Diocese, 

clergymen  *.  M'here  are  twenty-one  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  the  diocese  of  the  Romish  bishop  of  Roston.  'I'lie  Unitarians 
have  almut  1.50  churches  in  New  England  i*.  ’^Fhere  are  also,  in 
a  few  ])laces,  some  respectable  Methodist  Societies.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  numbers  of  communicants  belonging  to  these 
several  denominations  ;  but  they  comprise  altogether  a  small  pro- 
|K)rtion  of  the  ])oj)ulation.  ( )rthodox  ('ongregationalists  and 

the  Baptists  compose  the  two  principal  sects  of  the  New  England 
States;  and  the  former  is,  (d*  the  two,  much  the  more  influential 
and  numerous. 

In  no  other  ])art  of  the  I’nited  States,  however,  would  so  laigc 
a  ])roportion  of  the  pco])le  be  found  actually  belonging,  by  at¬ 
tendance,  to  some  one  or  othci*  of  the  several  reliftious  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  for  in  no  other  part  has  such  ani])le  provision  been  made 
for  tile  instruction  of  the  ])co]>le.  To  su]'pose  that  the  statement 
was  meant  to  apply  to  the  southern  States,  where  the  slaves  form 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ])o])ulation,  or  to  the  new  ly  settled 
back  woods,  to  States  where  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  not 
alxive  two  or  three  to  the  '-(piare  league, —  is  so  palpable  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  Editor  of  this 
volume  could  have  committed  the  ludicrous  blunder  upon  which 
he  founds  his  remark,  that  '  the  scale  would  yield  for  the  whole 
‘  of  the  Enitcd  States,'  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  '  pro/e, v.vor^'. 
If  wf  would  conn>ari‘  England  and  America  in  respect  to  the 
public  pr»»vision  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  actual  attendance 
mHin  public  worship,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  limit  the  compari¬ 
son  to  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  or,  if  w-e  take  the  whole 
of  the  I’nion  into  our  account,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  comparison,  on  the  other  side,  to  those  portions  of  the 
Empire  winch  most  nearly  correspond  to  the  Southern  and  ^Vest- 
ern  States,  —  say,  Jamaica,  the  ('ape  ('olony,  and  Australia. 

*  ‘  In  nuKst  of  tlu'  principal  towns,  there  are  highly  ro8|H*ctable  and 
intiuential  Episcopal  societies  ;  hut  yon  liiid  innn*  in  the  country,  un¬ 
less  here  and  there  some  single  individual,  l)v  his  own  personal  in- 
Huence,  retain  one  in  struggling  existence.’ 

t  ‘  III  the  mstern  ]iurt  of  MaHs;ichii setts,  in  the  princifwl  towns, 
the  Enitarians  emiiruce  must  of  tlic  wealth  and  literary  and  politictl 
inrtuence.  Rut  their  intlneiiee  is  hardly  felt,  except  in  a  few  counties 
.iround  Ikvsloii.' 
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It  is  needless  to  say  how  little  the  comparison,  taken  cither  wav, 
iroulii  he  to  the  advantage  of*  the  Motlier  (^)untry.  The  Editor 
of  this  volume  ‘concedes  most  willingly,  tliat  the  scries  of  expe- 
‘  riments,*  as  lie  terms  tlie  American  Institutions,  (and  this  is 
Sir  KoIh-tI  Peers  ])]irase,)  ‘  has  Iktu  more  than  moderaUdy  suc- 
‘  ccssful.'  ‘  Still,”  he  adds,  ‘  how  vast  is  the  leap  which  remains 
‘  to  be  taken,  l)efore  we  can  get  from  this  admission  to  the  in- 
‘  ference,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  sweep  away  all  the  towers  and 
‘  ft)rtresses  of  our  ancient  strength,  in  order  to  make  a  clear  field 
‘on  which  to  try  just  such  another  cx|)eriment  here.”  It  would 
he  a  suliieient  reply  to  this  argument  in  ligure,  to  say,  that 
towers  and  fortresses  need  not  he  swept  away  liecause  the  in¬ 
vention  of  artillery  has  destroyed  their  strength,  orliecause,  what 
is  still  better,  a  good  police  has  rendered  every  cottage  a  fortress. 
The  question  is  not,  wdiether  it  would  Ik*  wise  to  destroy  any  of 
our  existing  Institutions,  but  whether  the  example  of  America 
might  not  direct  and  encourage  the  endeavour  to  improve  their 
efficiency.  'Die  following  remarks  have  been  sufl’ered  to  appear 
without  annotation  from  the  Editor,  and  they  will  require  no  com¬ 
ment  from  us. 

‘  There  are  some  churches  possessed  funds  sutheiont  to  support 
the  minister,  and  consequently  no  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  society. 
These  funds  generally  originate  in  the  bequest  of  some  individual,  who 
hopes,  by  the  establishment  of  a  |)eriiiauent  fund,  to  give  permanency 
to  the  preaching  of  the  (iospel.  Hut  in  not  a  few  instances,  these 
funds  arc  already  perverted  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  religion  di¬ 
rectly  at  variance  with  that  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  donor  to 
sustain.  In  other  cases,  the  fund  has  been  a  constant  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  bickering  and  contention  between  the  church  and  society. 
And  in  other  cases,  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
fund,  not  being  called  upon  to  make  any  siicrihces  to  sustaiu  the  iii- 
stitutiims  of  tlie  (iospel,  have  lost  their  interest  in  those  institutions. 
As  they  cost  them  nothing,  they  regard  them  as  of  little  worth.  In 
many  cases,  a  fund  has  tlins  proved  a  cancer,  consuming  the  whole 
energies  of  the  church.  Such  s(K:ieties  lieing  unaccustomed  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  the  snpjMJrt  of  the  (iosjujl,  cherish  the  fitding  of  inability 
^  give ;  und  instead  of  manifesting  greater  liberality  th  in  others,  in 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  they  are  the  most  iuo|H*rutive 
^d  inefficient  societies  in  the  land. 

‘  The  cases  are  so  rare,  in  which  church  funds  are  found  to  be  a 
blessing,  and  the  cases  are  so  numerous,  in  which  they  o{>erute  most 
<^amitously  to  the  interests  of  religion,  that  the  generuJ  impreMsion  is 
^ow'f  that  thev  arc  far  frmn  desirable.  This  seiitinieiit  has  been 
gaining  strength  for  many  years,  and  now  the  prevailing  and  almost 
universal  feeling  is,  that  churches  and  soeietit*H  of  benevolence,  even, 
do  far  lietter  to  rely  u|M»n  the  piety  of  imh  Huecessive  generation  for 
'Hipport.  If  this  reliance  fail,  |>ermttneiii  funds  are  good  for  nothing. 
If  this  reliance  do  not  fail,  it  is  far  In'tter  for  the  church,  that  the 
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resources  of  the  pust  generation  should  have  been  expended  in  nieeiing 
the  wants  of  that  generation,  and  that  its  energies  should  not  htit 
been  retarded  by  entailment. 

*  The  sentiment  here  is  strong,  and  is  daily  growing  stronger,  thil 
the  more  entirely  religion  is  thrown  for  its  support,  ujwn  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  better.  We  do  not  desire  a  church  establish* 
meut,  for,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  do  think  it  would  l)c  onr 
curse.  And  we  do  not  desire  to  see  our  clerg}'  possessed  «>f  any  pecnlitr 
privileges,  and  to  glitter  in  the  pomp  of  power,  or  in  the  rich  endow¬ 
ments  of  wealth  ;  for  we  believe  that  political  power  and  a  princelf 
income  would  throw  them  into  circumstances  of  temptation,  almost 
too  powerful  for  human  nature  to  resist.  And  though,  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  would  use  this  power  and  this  wealth,  with  singleness  of 
heart,  to  promote  the  Saviour’s  cause,  much  g(K)d  might  be  done,  we 
fear  to  intrust  him  with  them,  for  we  think  it  much  more  probable 
that  he  would  Ik*  induced  to  indulge  in  a  worldly  spirit,  or  to  lay 
aside  the  self-denying  toil  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  W’e  wish  to 
see  his  ambassadors  men  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  self-denial,  and  of 
many  lalxuirs  ;  we  wish  to  see  them  men  who  love  their  studies,  and 
who  love  their  Hocks  ;  men  who  are  willing  to  work  hard,  and  endur«> 
much,  that  thev  may  save  souls.  We  wish  to  set^  men  of  vigorou* 
minds  and  of  varied  learning,  who  will  lav  all  their  tnnisures  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  dwellings  of  obscurity,  preach 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  Such  men  do  not  often  come  from  t^iedw'ell- 
ings  of  magnificence,  or  adorned  with  the  trappings  of  political  power. 
They  are  men  w’ho,  having  fiMid  and  raiment,  are  therewith  content ; 
who,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  ready  to  endure  hardships. 

‘  The  numlH*r  of  such  clergymen  is  continually  increasing.  Truth 
being  left  to  the  sole  defence  of  argument,  the  clergy  are  incited  to 
mort'  diligent  study,  and  to  most  unwearied  zeal.  They  cannot 
thniw  out  nindom  asst*rtions  without  being  called  upon  for  proof. 
They  are  compelled,  by  a  constant  influence  from  without,  to  look  into 
the  intrioicies  of  the  subject  they  discuss.  The  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  reasons,  not  asst*rtions ;  and  the  acceptable  preacher 
must  1)0  prepared  with  his  strong  reasons,  and  l>e  ready  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions. 


‘  There  is  no  class  of  students  in  our  country,  w'ho,  taken  as  a  cla», 
study  half  so  much  as  our  Theological  students.  While  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  they  are  continually  wami‘d  by  fathers  who  are 
engagt'd  in  active  service,  that,  when  they  come  out  into  the  world, 
intellect  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  that  unless  they  become 
thoroughly  furnished,  they  mnnot  niei't  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

'  Every  one  feels  that  he  has  no  advantages  over  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  except  that  they  are  advocating  error,  while  he  advocate! 
truth.  And  the  Christian  minister  feels  that  he  must  be  prepared, 
in  science,  and  literature,  and  philosophy,  to  meet  his  opponents, 
whoever  they  may  l)e.*  .Vcm  England,  pp.  f>f> — (19. 

\\  c  must  now  lay  aside  this  volume,  and  turn  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  statistics,  and  all  subjects  of  angry  debate,  to  look  at  Ame¬ 
rica  through  another  nuMlium : — for  the  'rraveller  with  whom  we 
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trc  about  to  start,  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
etcry  object  picturesque,  by  the  glow  which  it  casts  over  the  land¬ 
scape.  ^Vith  Mr.  Latrobc,  if  every  thing  is  not  conlenr  de  roj?#?, 
ill  sorts  of  colours  mix  up  in  a  pleasing  effect.  If  not  a  profound 
thinker,  he  is  a  practical  philosopher.  If  we  do  not  alw.ays  agree 
with  him,  we  should  find  it  morally  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
him.  Washington  Irving  could  not  have  fallen  in  with  a  more 
congenial  or  delightful  companion. 

<  I  longed  *,  says  our  Rambler,  *  to  wander  among  the  details  of 
that  sublime  scenery  which  the  fancy  associates  w  ith  the  New*  World, 
as  so  j)eculiarly  her  owm, — her  wide-spread  streams,  interminable 
forests,  and  foaming  cataracts  ;  and  to  be  a  guest  in  the  Imlges  of  that 
race  of  whom  men  speak  as  dcMimed  speedily  to  disappear  from  the 
foce  of  the  tnirth.  1  desired  to  follow,  into  their  places  of  refuge  and 
retreat,  the  crowd  of  human  lieings  which  the  last  two  centuries  had 
sent  in  annual  sw'arms  upon  the  pathway  opened  across  the  great 
western  waters  by  the  constancy  and  patient  daring  of  Columbus  ; — 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  those  of  unsullied  purity 
of  life  and  character,  and  others  w'ho  w’ere  stet'ped  to  the  lips  in  crime; 
—the  patriot,  the  dreamer  after  Ctopian  schemes  of  happiness  or 
liberty  ; — men  goaded  by  political  and  religious  persecution  ; — the 
disappointed  in  heart  and  purpose  ; — hundreds  incited  by  speculation, 
thousands  by  ])overty  ; — the  tens  of  thousands  who,  having  all  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  lose,  had  disappeared  from  the  countries  of  the  East, 
—had  gone  and  seemingly  buried  themselves  under  the  deep  shade  of 
the  western  forest,  or  beneath  the  tall  grass  of  the  western  prairie.* 

Latrobe,  Vol.  1.  pp.  6,  7* 

In  the  second  week  of  April,  our  Author  sailed  from 

Havre,  in  company  with  young  Count  de  Hourtales,  (already 
known  to  the  readers  of  Washington  Irving's  Tour  in  the 
Prairies,)  and  Geoffrey  Crayon  himself,  who  was  returning  to  his 
native  country,  after  seventeen  years'  absence.  On  the  21st  of 
May,  they  cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  New  York.  The  ac- 
Quaintance  begun  with  Mr.  Irving  at  Havre,  and  cemented  on 
ship>lx)ard,  was  resumed  on  shore,  and  led  to  a  series  of  common 
projects  and  common  wanderings,  which  kept  the  trio  together 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  readers  of 
Mr.  Irving's  delightful  sketch  of  some  of  these  wanderings,  will 
not  be  displeased  at  having  the  tale  told  over  again  by  another  of 
the  party,  and  at  being  re-introduced,  in  these  volumes,  to  some 
old  acquaintance.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  the  accounts  of  the  same  scenes  and  occurrences,  given 
by  two  such  fellow-travellers. 

The  month  of  June  was  employed  in  visiting  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington  ;  a  sort  of  skirmishing  ure|>aratory 
to  the  summer's  campaign.  Mr.  Latrobe  passes  rapidly  over  this 
^ell-beaten  ground.  His  first  impressions  of  America,  he  says. 
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were  every  way  pleasing  :  he  saw  the  country  and  the  society  it 
the  happiest  season,  and  under  the  best  auspices.  1  ie  seems  to 
have  bwn  particularly  struck  with  the  country  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Baltimore,  now  in  its  prime  of  beauty. 

*  The  numl)erlcsa  white  four-iMJtallcd  flowers  of  the  dog- wood,  which 
we  had  left,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  in  full  beauty,  had,  it  is  true, 
become  discoloured,  and  half  hidden  b"’  the  green  foliage  which  the? 
precede ;  but  the  cutalpa  was  in  blossom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country 
seats ;  the  shrubberies  were  in  their  beauty,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
forest,  which  generally  thickened  to  the  back  of  these  villas,  the  even¬ 
ing  air  W'as  |>erfumed  with  the  rich  odour  of  the  magnolia,  whose  snow- 
white  blossom  pee|>ed  out  from  its  covert  of  glossy  leaves.  A  thou¬ 
sand  beautiful  trees,  either  tran8]M»rtcd  from  their  conctnilment  in  the 
woods,  or  tastefully  preservinl  for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  surrounded 
the  law'iis  in  front  of  the  open  colonnade. 

‘  It  was  not  till  my  return  to  Euroj)e  in  the  height  of  summer,  after 
a  very-  short  passage,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  totally  different  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  verdure,  both  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  on  the  two 
continent.s.  After  the  bright  sward,  and  the  varied  summer  foliage 
of  the  Western  wchkIs,  with  their  great  prepondemnee  of  light  greens, 
the  English  landsca|H^  seemed  to  exhibit  nothing  but  evergreens ;  such 
W'as  the  depth  of  shade  observable  in  the  blue  verdure  of  the  rounded 
and  heavy  masses  of  foliage  of  our  ordinary  forest  trees,  and  on  the 
dark  and  thick  meadow  grass  of  our  humid  climate. 

‘  A  feu'  hotirs  before  sunset,  the  different  visitors  generally  assem- 
bletl,  by  far  the  greater  number  consisting  of  the  young  and  unmarried 
of  both  sexes,  tinder  the  shade  of  the  trt'es,  tables  w'erc  covered  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  season, — among  which  the  delicious  fruit  from 
which  these  strawln^rry  ]mrties  took  their  name,  was  ordinarily  seen  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  with  its  appropriate  concomitants  of  cretun  and 
champaign.  Many  an  enchanting  spectacle  of  natural  l)eauty  and 
human  contentment  and  pleasure  hav<^  1  observed  spread  before  me, 
while  sitting  in  the  |>ortico  of  one  of  these  rural  retreats,  as  the  sun 
sunk  slowly  to  its  setting.  The  view  from  many  of  them  commanded 
a  wide  pnxspect  to  the  south-east,  over  the  forests  and  fine  undulat¬ 
ing  slopes  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  w'hose  domes  and 
edifices  |HH?red  over  the  woods,  or  w'ere  descried  Imrdering  the  irregular 
lake-likc  divisions  of  the  river.  More  remote  lay  the  wider  bay  of  the 
Patapsco,  glistening  with  white  sails,  merging  fiir  in  the  distance  into 
the  broud  Chesapeake ;  the  long  promontory  of  North  Point,  with  iU 
lighthouses  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  scarcely 
perceptible  thread  of  gold  which  marked  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hori- 
lon,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

*  If  to  this  noble  view  you  add  as  a  foreground,  the  sw’eet  inter¬ 
mingling  forest,  lawn,  and  shrubl)ery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling,  with  the  gay  and  graceful  groupcs  scattered  over  it,  you  would 
own  with  me,  that  you  had  rarely  gazed  upon  scenes  so  truly  beautiful 
and  guilelessly  cheerful  ;  s<»  animated,  so  full  of  innocent  pleasure,  and 
so  devoid  of  false  glitter  and  glare,  as  those  presented  by  the  Maryland 
Htniwl>eiTy  parties.  L.iter  comes  the  brief  but  l)enutifnl  twrilight, 
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with  the  u’ailing  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  flight  of  the  night 
hiwk,  and  above  all,  myriads  of  fire-flies  Ailing  the  air  with  sparits, 
dancing  in  the  deep  shade,  or  streaming  with  their  intermittent  and 
g«ntle  light  among  the  groupes,  as  they  stroll  in  the  open  air,  or  sit 
in  the  porticoes. 

*  The  frank  manners  and  uncontrolled  intercourse  between  the 
voung  ])eople  of  both  sexes,  and  the  conAdence  with  which  they  are  on 
^1  occasions  left  to  their  own  discretion,  is  one  remarkable  feature  in 
American  society,  and  one  that  must  strike  every  European.  Unat¬ 
tended  as  this  open  conAdence  has  hitherto  been,  with  i)erhaps  the 
rarest  exceptions,  by  unpltmsant  results,  it  is  a  proof  that,  thus  far,  the 
society  of  the  New  World  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  Old, 
where  circumstances  throw  such  dithculties  in  the  way  of  most  early 
marriages,  where  the  poison  of  libertinism  is  meire  generally  diffused, 
and  where  the  whole  structure  of  society  warrants  the  nn»t  jealous 
care  in  the  parent,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  on  the  |>urt  of 
the  daughter.’  Latrobe,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  30 — 32. 

About  the  second  week  in  July,  our  Rambler  joined  Mr.  Irving 
at  Boston,  and  they  set  out  together  on  a  visit  to  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  highest  gn)up  in  the  Union. 

‘  This  detached  groupe  occupies  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  country  at  the  base  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  endless  pine 
forests,  full  of  ponds  and  tangled  streams,  through  which  the  smaller 
rivers,  proceeding  from  the  slopes.  Alter  slowly  towards  the  more  open 
country.  There  seems  to  be  going  forward,  in  many  parts  of  these  un¬ 
cultivated  districts,  a  continual  struggle  between  the  tw  o  great  elements, 
earth  and  water.  Large  tracts  are  overflow'ed  at  one  season,  and  the 
land  and  its  produce  browned  beneath  the  dark  lake ;  while,  on  the 
bosom  of  many  of  the  latter,  bunks  of  sand  are  gradually  thrown  up 
by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  shallow's  are  formed,  which  teem  witn 
aquatic  plants,  water  snakes,  terrapins,  and  bull-frogs ;  piles  of  float¬ 
ing  and  rotting  timber  are  stranded  upon  them  ;  a  vegetable  mould  is 
formed,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  an  island  rises,  covered  w'ith  the 
ordinary  forest  trees  of  the  climate.  The  latter,  from  the  predominance 
of  the  Ar  tribe  among  them,  are  of  a  much  gloomier  character  than 
those  further  to  the  south ;  but  they  abound  with  many  shapely  and 
beautiful  trees,  none  more  so  than  the  tall  sugar-maple ;  and  many 
sweet  flowers  peep  out  from  the  marshes,  or  from  the  thickets  of  fern 
and  dwarf  oak.  How  wonderful  and  how  imperfectly  understood  are 
many  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature !  No  sooner  does  the  axe 
of  the  woodman,  or  the  accidental  burning  of  the  forests,  destroy  one 
class  of  trees  and  brushwood, — a  class  that  may  have  apparently  co¬ 
vered  the  soil  for  centuries, — but  another  race,  perfectly  distinct,  rises, 
u  though  by  magic,  from  the  disturbed  and  discoloureci  soil,  and  covers 
it  with  beauty. 

‘  The  proofs  of  the  almost  universal  principle  of  spontaneous  vege¬ 
tation,  throughout  Iwth  the  forest  and  prairie  lands  of  the  New  Con¬ 
tinent,  are  so  U'ell  known  and  acknow  ledged,  os  to  need  no  additional 
confirmation  at  the  present  day.  Wc  have  met  w'ith  continual  evidences 
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of  its  truth  in  ertry  part  of  the  east  and  west.  It  would  seen  tWt 
the  soeda  of  one  clans  of  plants  and  forest-trees  must  lie  depositeA  hr 
some  catastrophe  berond  tW  action  of  light,  heat,  and  atmospherie  ah* 
where  they  lie  supplanted  by  another  growth,  and  are  forgotten ; 
serving,  however,  i\\e  vital  principle  for  centuries  in  a  dormant  or  t«. 
pid  state,  till  accident  or  tillage  brings  them  to  a  position  favooiable 
to  their  reproduction  to  light  and  life. 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  extraordinary  phs. 
nomenou,  of  frequent  but  w'ell-attested  occurrence,  is,  that  the  ia«i 
dug  from  pits  thirty  feet  deep  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  on  h^y 
spread  over  the  soil,  becomes  instantly  covered  ^vith  white  clover:  sad 
in  New  Jersey,  this  is  the  cnise  w’ith  the  mud  dragged  up  from  tkc 
botUon  of  the  Delaware,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 

*  The  ascent  of  tlie  highest  summit  of  the  cluster.  Mount  Washia^ 
tou,  (<i:I34  feet,)  w'as  attempted  by  our  party,  under  disadvantageoai 
circumstances.  Upon  gaining  the  summit,  after  some  hours*  toil  sad 
much  ex{>ectation,  we  were  enveloped  in  heavy  mist,  which  set  oir 
patience  at  detiance,  and  sent  us  cold  and  wet  on  our  downward  route. 
A  solitary  scramble  t(»  the  summit  of  the  third  in  rank,  situated  is 
the  same  chain,  w'hich  1  had  contrived  to  accomplish  the  preceding  da? 
under  better  auspices,  allows  me  to  give  you  some  faint  picture  of  die 
scenery  of  the  White  Hills.  As  a  mountain  view,  it  was  truly  magnif* 
cent,  though  by  far  the  most  gloomy  I  had  ever  lieheld.  *fhe  entire 
groupe,  save  hve  or  six  of  the  must  elevated  mountains,  which  rear  their 
scalps  of  micacious  nKk  over  a  belt  of  dwarf  dr,  appears  in\'ariiUy 
clothed  to  the  very  suutmits  with  the  dense  northern  forest ;  and  ex¬ 
cepting  here  and  there  in  thedee|>est  valleys,  or  at  such  a  distance  tbtt 
the  gazer  could  but  just  detect  the  difference  amidst  the  blue  tints  of 
the  horizon,  where  the  swelling  surface  sank  imperceptibly  do\vn  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  country,  the  eye  was  scarcely  relieved  by  the  sights! 
cultivation.  No  rock  could  be  descried,  except  that  which  heaped  op 
the  highest  summits  ;  no  bright  green  pastures  were  seen  on  the  steep 
slo|>es ;  no  white  cottages  shone  like  stars  from  afar ;  but  here  tad 
there,  the  precipitous  declivities  were  deeply  seamed  by  tremendoM 
earth-slides,  appearing  like  gashes  in  the  dark  face  of  the  iiiountai»> 
A  number  of  misty  lakes  gleamed  in  the  distance  to  the  southward,  and 
occasionally  you  saw  the  white  smoke  rising  from  some  upland  valley, 
where  a  hariiy  son  of  the  soil  had  pitched  his  habitation,  and  begna 
hit  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and  its  inhabitants. 

'  From  my  description,  you  will  gather  that  the  upper  district!  of 
this  mountain  region  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature,^a8  wild  as  what 
the  rvd  warriors,  two  centuries  ago,  gathered  themselves  together  ii 
their  recesses,  and  leagued  for  the  destruction  of  the  intruders  oa 
their  coasts ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  district 
is  still  tenanted  by  almost  the  same  inhabitants.  Here  the  bear,  the 
catamount,  the  Siberian  lynx,  the  xvolf,  and  the  lordly  stag,  still  find 
harUnir.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  54—57* 

This  description  affords  a  specimen  of  the  delightful  pen-and- 
ink  landscapes  by  which  Mr.  Latrube  places  distinctly  l^ore  us 
the  natural  beauties  and  characteristics  of  American  scenery*  is 
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they  present  tliemselvcs,  not  so  much  to  the  artist  as  to  the  na¬ 
turalist.  Tliere  is  more,  indeed,  to  interest  the  latter  than  the 
former,  in  the  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  United 
States,  which,  though  often  grand,  and  even  sublime,  is  rarely 
picturesque,  and  produces  impressions  of  an  indefinite  and  power¬ 
ful  kind,  but  by  means  of  qualities  that  do  not  come  within  the 
magic  range  of  the  pencil.  The  boundless  prairie,  the  dense 
primeval  forest,  the  luxuriant  jungle,  the  dreary  swamp,  power¬ 
fully  excite  the  imagination,  and  supply  to  the  botanist,  the  orni¬ 
thologist,  the  entomologist,  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  wilder  and 
sublimer  as|)cct8,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest ;  but  Turner 
himself  could  make  little  of  such  scenes  as  the  following,  given 
in  the  second  volume. 


*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Pedoc,  within  the  boundaries  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  many  of  the  forests  and  jungles  presented  a  scene  of  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  richness  of  the  colouring  thrown  over  the  grey  laby¬ 
rinth  of  hninches  hy  the  bursting  buds  and  flowers,  which,  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  the  de¬ 
ciduous  tre^s  and  shrubs.  The  dark  and  sombre  verdure  of  the  sweet- 
bay,  mtignolia,  tie-hush,  and  other  everCTeens  of  the  southern  forest, 
which  a  few  days  before  were  unrelieved  by  any  lively  hues,  were  now 
contrasted  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  There  were  the  leadeas 
boQghs  of  the  Sassafras,  covered  with  bright  clusters  of  yellow  flowers ; 
the  dog-wood  and  marsh  dog-wood  spangled  over  writh  innumerable 
drip  w'hitc  blossoms ;  the  ymlow  jessamine  garlanding  the  thicket, 
and  throwing  its  cluster  of  bright  cups  from  the  end  of  the  twi^. 
The  buck's-eye,  a  slirub  writh  bnght  green  leaves  and  red  flower-buds, 
and  the  red-berry,  covered  writh  peach-coloured  blossoms,  were  seen 
every  where  in  the  swampy  borders  of  the  forest,  writh  a  multitude  of 
others  of  all  hues.  Many  varieties  of  the  huckle-berry,  writh  pendent 
white  and  red  flowers,  bordered  the  road.  And  while  the  humbler 
aoderwood  was  thus  putting  on  its  beauty,  the  forest  trees  above  gave 
manifest  tokens  of  their  being  under  the  same  influence.  Like  the 
twiner,  few'  had  assumed  their  verdure,  but  many  had  arrayed  tbem- 
aelres  to  the  end  of  every'  twig  in  such  brilliant  colours,  as  completely 
to  eclipse  all  competition.  The  red-oak  appeared  covered  with  yellow, 
^  the  w'ater  oak  with  red  catkins ; — but  all  other  trees  of  the  forest 
were  outvied  by  the  graceful  maple,  every  bough  and  twig  of  which 
via  thickly  clustered  with  keys  of  the  most  s|>leudid  blood-i^  hue. 

*  In  the* vicinity  of  the  farms,  innumerable  peach-trees;  the  green 
kaves  of  the  Pride  of  China— the  most  ornamental  tree  of  the  south — 
’*pread  gaiety  over  the  landscape;  and  as  we  moved  yet  further  south, 
^  azaleas,  iris,  innumerable  vWcU,  and  many  snlenddd  aquatic  plants, 
formed  a  border  to  the  roa^ ;  while  the  Chickasaw  rose,  a  be^tiful 
brier  with  snow-white,  expanded  flowers  and  yellow  stamina,  was 
<d>aiidant  near  the  plantation. 

'  The  low  swamps  had  also  their  (peculiar  soenery . As  we 

P^idled  silently  into  the  recesses,  (of  what  seemiki  a  boundless  forest 
Hitnated  in  an  over-flooded  swamp,)  on  a  flue  and  sunny  spring  niom- 
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ing,  we  si^^ineti  to  Iks  remove*!  further  uiid  further  from  the  (Uf 
>ucii  waj»  the  erfeet  of  the  dim  twilight  »heti  u|)on  the  l»lack  ]>ool  ‘fitan 
the  crowded  slate  and  vast  size  of  the  cypress  and  water-*mk  whidi 
rose  around  us,  clo;ike*l  in  that  long,  grey,  parasitical  moss,  whidi 
weaves  its  funereal  strings  into  a  dusky  mantle  U|)on  the  branchci. 
Sometimes  we  shot  noiselessly  into  a  little  opening,  where,  high  aho?« 
UK,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun  gleaming  brightly 
u|Hiii  the  calkins  and  keys  of  the  ojik  and  maple  on  the  t(»pmoit 
branches ;  or  descrie*!  the  siwring  Hight  of  the  hroad-^vinged  tnrke?- 
huzaitird — the  vulture  <»f  the  south,  and  the  most  detestable  of 
fwithered  race  in  its  habits,  hut  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  in  its 
aerial  movements.  He  builds  his  nest  in  hollow  treses  in  the  (h»epeit 
rtxesMs  of  these  and  similar  morasses,  and  with  such  jealous  care,  that 
it  is  very  >eldom  disc*>vered. 

‘  'I'he  cypress  is  the  prince  of  the  swamp,  often  growing  to  an  im¬ 
mense  si/e.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  rising  from  an  expanded  and  cy>iiical 
bultresa  i>r  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  into  a  cltmr  shaft  of 

eighty  feet  and  upwards,  fn»m  which  it  spreads  into  long  sweeping 
branches,  covered  in  summer  with  verv  li"ht  and  graceful  strings  of 
folhige,  and  uhiiitst  invariably  cloaked  with  the  Spanish  moss.  Alli¬ 
gators  .dxmnd  in  all  the  waters  in  this  latitude,  hut  we  were  too  oarly 
for  them.  The  geuiid  warmth  which  1  have  described  as  arousing 
the  wlnde  vegetable  world,  has  nut  yet  lieeii  able  to  thaw  his  torpiil 
heart  and  stomach,  in  which,  if  the  vulgar  belief  may  l)e  croditea,  t 
stout  log  of  wimhI  lies  eutombed  all  winter  long ;  and  I  met  with  i 
farmer  who  assured  me  he  had  shot  one  in  the  early  spring,  which 
attackcnl  his  hog-pen,  which  had  a  pine  chunk  and  two  rocks  in  his 
maw.  As  wo  pn*eoeded,  the  current  of  the  river  began  to  be  percep¬ 
tible  among  the  trees,  and  after  a  while  wc  issued  into  the  hniod  an^ 
rapid  bt^d  of  the  i’odee,  and  were  hurried  across  it.’ 

Lalrubt,  V"ol.  11.  pp.  7 — H. 

Here,  again,  is  a  picture  of  Nature's  autumnal  Hower  garden. 

‘  I  should  despair  of  lH‘lug  able  to  convey  any  idea  to  your  mind  sf 
the  glories  of  the  autuinaal  Flora,  covering  these  immense  naturml  men- 
ilow's  like  a  rieli  car|)et.  (lod  Inis  here,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  scatter 
(mI  the  seeds  of  thousands  of  l)eautifui  plants,  each  suite*!  to  its  Si'asoii, 
where  there  are  no  bauds  to  pluck,  and  but  few  eyes  to  admire.  AfUr 
the  early  grass  of  the  spring  begins  to  slioot  up  thnmgh  the  blackened 
surfaci*  of  the  sctirched  soil,  it  beconi*2s  S(iangi*^  with  a  host  of  dowetn, 
the  prt'vailiiig  c*)l*mrs  of  which  are  white  and  blue.  These,  as  8U«- 
mer  a*U*anc*'s,  give  place  to  a  race  in  which  red  preduuii nates:  and 
when  the  vellow  suns  of  autuuin  incline  over  the  west,  their  mikl  nyt 
are  gnn'ted  by  the  appeanince  of  millions  of  yellow  Howers,  w'hich,  ^ 
sUitelier  and  of  ranker  growth  than  their  predecessors,  rise  over  their 
ruins,  and  seem  to  chithe  the  undulating  surface  of  the  prairie  with  t 
el*>th  of  g*>ld.  The  great  pred*»ini nance  and  variety  of  the  heliotrope 
and  xoliiltigo  s|Hx*ies  give  this  tint  t*>  the  lantlscapi* :  at  the  same  time 
there  are  manv  shf>wy  and  beautiful  plants,  pr*Miucts  of  the  same 
Neason,  *if  glaring  cithmrs  such  are  the  asircs,  fr**ui  the  large  and 
Uniuliful  s|H,*eieH  which  displays  its  rich  clusters  of  blue  and  purplt 
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rtowors  in  tin'  l»mke,  to  tlir  pmnll  tIolitMtoly  IimuihI  vnriotii»§  pwi  cm 
the  morr  o|>on  jrronnclp.  Yon  c»l>Pcrvo  whole  cliptrietp  e«»vere«l  with  the 
mII  nini  Htrikinp  Houvrp  of  the  reci  or  while  CHpaiftriMm  ;  ninl  ever? 
uh^Te  jiinoMg  the  long  gnisp,  the  fiatris  or  mttle-PiiiikcV-iimpter  plicMrtp 
up  ami  »lisj)lays  itn  spike  of  reel  Howers.  Then  then*  are  the  exquisite 
varieties  ol  llie  pcHiiana  with  their  iks'p  blue,  ami  a  thousaml  cctlicr 
flowers  winch  I  cannot  uiulertake  to  clescrilM*.  At  this  season  the 
dwarf  shiiinac,  in  hollow's  ami  on  such  parts  of  the  |>niirie  as  hare  re- 
fiKiiiuMl  nntcaichod  by  the  autumnal  tires,  iH'comes  a  striking  feature  of 
the  o|s*n  grounds  fnuu  the  blood-red  hue  of  its  leaves  and  friirtiHea- 
tion/  /A.  W.  I.  pp.  125,  t>. 

It  is  in  the  clcscriptinn  of  nniinatc  and  inanimate  nature,  that 
Mr.  I.atrol>o  is  most  at  home,  llis  views  of  men  and  manners 
arc  more  amiable  tlian  profound,  and  evince  more  quickness  of 
ol)scrvation  than  sound  judgement.  lie  is  far  more  tlic  cosmo- 
|H)litc  than  the  philanthropist,  lie  remarks  very  justly,  tliat  a  de¬ 
scription  of  American  manners,  which  may  be  a  true  picture  when 
applied  to  one  corner  of  the  country,  must  l)e  inapplicable  t<» 
another,  in  which  a  race  of  quite  distinct  stock,  with  prepossessions 
and  habits,  and  modes  of  life,  altogether  dilTerent,  coin|)osc  the 
population.  Thus,  while  the  ehildren  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
occupy  New  England,  and  have  spread  over  the  frt*sh  virgin  soil 
of  Ohio  and  the  other  States  in  the  same  parallel,  the  FVench  re¬ 
fugee  may  l>e  traced  in  West  Chester,  the  Dutch  in  New  York, 
the  (lermnn  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Swede  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  the  English  Ouaker  and  the  (lerman  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  distinct  colonies  of  Irish,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  C'avalicr  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  lufian 
and  Spaniard  in  Florida.  How  then  can  there  be  a  D;ition.*il 
character  common  to  so  mixed  and  diverse  a  jiopulation  Yet, 
there  is,  in  one  respect,  a  nationality  of  feeling,  Mr.  Latrobe 
remarks,  pervading  Americans  of  every  class,  which  leads 
d)ein  bitterly  to  resent  any  chance  remarks  upon  the  people 
a  given  district,  ^  thus  making  the  quarn'l  of  one  Uiviaioa 
*  of  the  community,  the  quarrel  of  all.'  This  is  uol  quite 
y  unreasonable,  however,  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Fur, 
in  the  first  place,  the  descendants  of  the  |»ure  English  stuck 
only  greatly  predominate,  forming  the  majority  uf  the 
wuirc  community,  but  Yankees,  and  settlers  of  Yankee  dc- 
^nt,  arc  found  scattered  over  all  the  States,  giving  the  general 
*«nc  to  public  sentiment*.  In  the  next  place,  the  (iermans,  Irish, 
*nd  Duteli  exist  for  the  most  part  as  isidated  colonics,  like  the 

*  f  )f  the  eleven  millituis  of  fm*  eitisem*,  l)et\vet‘u  jw‘vcn  and  eight  are 
*'^ainly  of  English  descent,  'i'lu*  New  Kiiglaiiders,  V'lrginiaii.s,  and 
Eirolinians,  are  almost  purely  British.  .Msmt  two  thirds  of  the  iii- 
^hilunts  of  New  York,  one  half  of  llie  IVims)  Ivaiiiaiis,  uinl  the  greater 
of  the  inhahitaiits  of  Ohio,  are  of  the  Kiiglidi  or  Yankee  stock. 
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French  refugees  and  the  Irish  in  London,  and,  though  an  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  population,  may  be  properly  put  out  of  consi¬ 
deration  in  estimating  the  national  character.  Further,  the 
American  gentleman  of  Boston  or  Baltimore,  whe  hears  the 
state  of  society  in  the  West  run  down  or  ridiculed,  is  quite 
aware  that  the  institutions  of  his  country  arc  involved  in  the 
criticism  or  satire.  The  extreme  and  querulous  sensitiveness 
which  is  manifested  u|K)n  this  point,  almost  amounts,  our  Au* 
thor  remarks,  to  a  national  disease;  and  he  endeavours  to  ac. 
count  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  national  disposition  to  ^  swagger 
‘  and  exaggerate,'*  by  the  uncandid  and  uniust  treatment  which 
America  has,  in  former  times,  met  with  at  tne  hands  of  English 
writers.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  this  as  a  sufficient  expla. 
nation  of  the  morbid  tone  of  the  national  temper,  which  ‘  will 
‘  allow  the  justice  of  no  criticism,'*  and  resents  an  honest  opinion 
as  an  injury ;  and  for  the  true  reason  we  must  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  structure  of  American  society.  In  a  former  article*  wc 
endeavoureil  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  point ;  and  wc  find 
our  remarks  so  completely  borne  out  by  the  Author  of  “  New 
England  and  her  Institutions,'*'  in  a  passage  which  had  not  it 
that  time  fallen  under  our  notice,  that  wc  cannot  refrain  from  in¬ 
troducing  it  in  this  place. 

*  We  arc  restless  and  proud,  and  since  our  civil  institutions  havf 
established  no  permanent  artiticial  gradations  among  us,  we  have  de¬ 
vised  them  ourselves.  Yet  still  it  is  a  matter  wliich  we  act  u})on,  ra¬ 
ther  than  talk  about.  No  American  lady  would  dure  to  refuse  her 
neighbour’s  invitation  professedly  on  the  score  of  the  other  l)eing  l)e- 
neath  her  in  society.  Vet  her  refusal  would  be  as  prompt  and  decided 
as  any  lady’s  in  England,  towards  an  inferior  in  rank. 

*  I  do  not  w’ish  to  analyse  too  minutely  the  aristocratical  leaven 
among  us.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  its  principle  of  operation  my¬ 
self.  Pedigree  it  certainly  is  not,  though  that  perhaps  is  one  of  its 
elements.  Wealth  and  education  have  something  to  do  w'ith  it.  Dif¬ 
ferent  vocations  in  life,  have  much  more.  Various  degrees  of  softness 
and  whiteness  of  the  hands  are  perhaps  as  good  criterions  as  any¬ 
thing.  Certain  sets  of  persons  do  somehow  contrive  to  obtain  an  vor 
cendancy  in  every  town  luid  village.  But  in  the  present  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  in  our  country,  this  whole  subject  is  extremely  unsettled.  The 
mass  is  fermenting,  and  how  the  process  will  result  eventuallv,  time 
only  cjin  decide.  Probably  some  future  Court  Calendar  will  rank 
among  the  first  class  of  American  citizens,  all  families  descended  in 
lint's,  more  or  less  direct,  from  former  presidents  of  the  nation,  heads  of 
deinirtments,  governors  of  states,  presidents  of  colleges.  Supreme  Court 
judges,  commodores,  and  general  officers.  The  second  class  may  com¬ 
prehend  the  jHisterity  of  members  of  congress,  circuit  and  state  judges, 
clergy  men,  presidents  of  banks,  professors  in  colleges,  captains  of  na- 


•  See  pp.  105 — 10ft  of  our  August  Number. 
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lioiittl  vestiels,  leaders  of  choirs,  and  perhaps  some  others.  1  have  no 
curiosity  to  speculate  upon  inferior  classes,  nor  to  determine  any  fur¬ 
ther  the  order  in  which  far  distant  dinners  shall  be  approached  by 
esters  yet  unborn,  or  future  balls  shall  be  arranged  at  Washington.' 

New  Eftgland,  <^c.,  pp.  336,  37* 

Notwithstanding  his  remarks  upon  the  absence  of  national  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  Latrobe  has  essayed  some  broad  sketches  of  national 
characteristics ;  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  we  have  his  es¬ 
timate  of  the  New  Englander. 

*  The  manners  and  habits  of  this  great  eastern  division  of  the 
American  {)eople  are  strikingly  distinct  from  their  fellow-citizens  to 
the  southward.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
for  diligence,  shrewdness,  and  all  those  matter-of-fact  talents  which 
tell  iu  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  is  struggling  to  get  and 
maintain  an  inde|)ondence,  is  probably  familiar  to  you.  They  are 
Kpeculative,  at  the  same  time  that  their  caution,  clear-sightedness,  and 
indomitable  perseverance  generally  insure  success.  In  ]X)litic8  their 
practical  conduct  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  theoretical  vagaries  of 
their  brethren  of  the  south.  They  nave  often,  and  not  without  reason, 
been  compared  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  our  own  island ;  but,  I 
think  the  New  Englanders  have  all  the  steadiness  and  prudence  of  the 
Scotch,  with  a  yet  greater  degree  of  ingenuity.  Like  the  Scotch,  they 
f(»stcr  education  ;  like  the  Scotch,  they  arc  inclined  to  the  more  severe 
forms  of  religious  discipline  and  worship;  like  the  Scotch,  they  are 
fearfully  long-winded ;  like  them,  they  are  gadders  abroad,  loving  to 
tuni  their  faces  southward  and  westward,  pushing  their  fortunes 
wherever  fortunes  are  to  be  pushed,  and  often  in  places  and  by  shifts 
where  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  fortunes  were  to  be  gained. 

*  They  may  be  found  supplanting  the  less  enemtic  {lossessor  of 

land  and  property  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  They  have  a  finger 
upon  the  rim  of  every  man's  dish,  and  a  toe  at  every  man's  heel. 
They  are  the  pedlars  and  schoolmasters  of  the  whole  country ;  and, 
though  careless  of  good  living  abroad,  when  at  home  and  at  ease,  they 
arc  fond  of  the  *  creature  comforts.*  No  where  is  the  stomach  of  the 
traveller  put  into  such  constant  peril  'as  among  the  cake-inventive 
housewives  and  daughters  of  New  England.  Such  is  the  universal 
attention  |)aid  to  this  branch  of  epicurism  in  these  States,  that  I  greatly 
suspect  that  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  must  have  come  over  with 
the  cookery  book  under  one  arm  and  the  biblc  under  the  other, 
although  I  find  in  more  than  one  code  of  ancient  laws  made  in  early 
times,  orders  issued  that  no  person  should  make  cakes  or  buns  except 
for  solemn  festal  occasions,  such  as  burials  and  marriages."  There  are 
but  few  boys  among  them  ;  many  of  their  children  seem  to  start  at 
«nce  to  puny  men.  I  should  not  think  they  were  a  fun-loving  nation, 
or  had  great  reverence  for  holidays jokes  are  an  abomination  to 
niany  among  them.  * 

‘  ^Though  in  common  with  all  Americans,  tliey  arc  proud  and  boast¬ 
ful  of  their  claims  to  unlimited  freedom,  they  are  fond  of  im|MNiing 
grievous  burdens  u|)on  the  inferior  orders  of  animals  within  their 
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|>u\ver ;  ;uui  you  noe  hurHi's  unti  a>w8,  pi^t  and  lalimiring 

the  nioet  Kingukr  ynkea  it  is  fMMsihle  to  conceive. 

*  The  faults  allied  to  this  kind  of  character  are  oasily  recngnixsbU. 
Where  religion  has  hod  its  ])nHier  inritience  and  high-mindedness,  ^ 
innate  sense  of  honour  exist,  all  this  shrewdness,  and  strength  of  cba. 
racter  will  add  to  the  resiK'ctahility  of  the  possessor  and  u>  the  j^ood 
of  the  social  circle.  Hut  where  it  is  allied  with  meanness  and  littlew 
ness  of  soul,  it  must  l)ear  the  stamp  of  sordid  and  low  cunning  in 
]>etty  transactions,  and  of  uncompromising,  ungenerous  aggrandisement 
and  selHshiii^ss  in  larger  operations.  Hence  the  diverse  terms  in  which 
you  hear  the  so-called  Yankee  or  Eastemman  namcMl,  and  the  praise 
and  obloquy  with  which  the  character  which  I  have  attempted 
so  roughly  to  sketch  is  alternately  drawn.  I  was  never  to  my 
knowledge  tiiken  in  by  any  of  my  particular  or  casual  acquainUaec 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  I  am  far  from  I  relieving,  tlarngh  1 
may  have  laughed  at,  the  thousand  and  one  tales  related  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  ingenuity  and  cunning  of  the  Yankee  ])edlars  tramping 
through  every  nook  of  the  Fnion ;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  there 
is  many  an  arrant  rogue  among  them,  and  many  an  arrant  gooie 
amongst  their  customers.’  Latrobe,  \’’ol.  I.,  pp.  (50 — 03. 

Mr.  Latrol>e  was  evidently  better  pleased  with  the  Soiithemm 
than  with  the  Yankees.  He  s]>eaks  of  ‘  the  warmth  of  soiitheni 
*  hus])itality,  and  the  line  manly  tone  and  cultivation  of  Georgiia 
‘  soticly  ’ !  He  states,  moreover,  that  the  impressions  obtained 
from  what  he  saw  (what  could  he  sce.^)  of  slavery,  l)oth  in  the 
Southern  States  aud  the  West,  was  that,  ‘  in  must  of  the  Slarc 
^  States,  the  holders  wore  to  be  pitieil,  rather  than  tlic  negroes!! 

'  ’Their  condition  is  hir  from  a  pitiable  one.  ’Die  general  feeling 
^  of  tlie  cuuairy  is  against  cruelty/  It  is  strange  how  the  ’Tory 
always  sides  with  the  slave-holder.  Mr.  Latrobe,  though  he 
eschews  politics,  l>etrays  in  this  p^issage  the  strong  bias  o^  hk 
opinions.  'The  em)>hatic  contradiction  which  the  evidence  »d- 
duceil  in  Mr.  AUly's  rt^cent  Work,  gives  to  the  above  rt'presenta- 
tiou,  shews  how  little  Mr.  Latrol)e  is  to  Ik?  trusted  as  a  witne* 
iij>on  some  subjects.  No  man  knows  how  to  make  lK?ttcruseof 
his  eyes  when  a  fair  landscape  is  before  him,  and  no  ouc  can 
more  resolutely  shut  liis  eyes  when  he  chooses  not  to  sex?. 

The  must  lutcrcsting  |H»rtion  of  these  volumes  is  that  which 
dcUiils  die  Author's  expediliou  to  the  Mar  West'  in  company 
with  Mr.  Irving,  their  foray  in  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds, 
and  si)journ  among  the  Indians.  Hut  thither  we  must  not  follow 
him,  as  we  could  nut  do  justice  to  his  narrative  without  more 
copious  extracts,  or  a  fuller  alistraet  than  our  limits  permit. 
to  which,  the  subject  of  the  Indian  tribes,  wild  and  semi-civil¬ 
ised,  the  hard  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  met  with,  tht 
efforts  of  the  Missionaries  to  introduce  civilisation  among  then, 
and  various  (questions  connected  with  these  topics,  would  furnish 
matU:r  for  an  exteuded  discussion.  Mr.  Colton's  work  is  chieffy 
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ucctipiiHl  with  A  lOAlmiA  rimlicatioii  of  the  character  and  claims 
of  thi*!»c  aUmginal  Americans,  to  whom  the  injustice  of  the  In- 
inisirc  Whites  denies  any  territorial  rights,  even  to  the  lands 
they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial.  He  has  entitled  it, 

“  A  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes," — prolmbly  with  a  view  to  catch 
the  attention  of  general  readers ;  but  a  few  pages  only  are  occn- 
picil  with  topographical  matter.  He  would  have  found  it  the 
bfitcr  policy,  to  descrilxs  the  Work  hy  its  real  character  as  a  Me¬ 
moir,  or  >Icmorial,  advocating  the  rights,  and  *’  disclosing  the 
*  character  and  prospects  of  the  Indian  race.’*  The  price  put 
upon  these  volumes  it  exorbitant,  since  the  whole  contents 
might  have  been  got  into  a  single  5a.  volume ;  and  there  it  a 
catchpenny  appearance  about  the  publication,  that  will,  we  fear, 
prevent  its  obtaining  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Colton  is  a  emulous  believer  in  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the 
American  Indians;  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  absurd 
reverie,  which  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  Work.  The  confidence  of  his  assumptions,  and  the 
caw  with  which  he  dis]K)se8  of  all  objections  to  the  theory,  arc 
not  a  little  amusing  to  those  who  have  any  competent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject.  *  In  their  sacred  songs,'  he  assures  his 
readers,  ‘  Hnl  leMi-yah  is  often  heard  as  perfectly  as  in  any 
'Christian  choir  ! '  To  the  cars  of  an  intelligent  witness,  (Dr. 
Edward  Walsh,)  it  sounded  ‘  like  the  lullaby  of  the  nursery'; 
ind  he  writes  it  down  thus :  ^  Tam  le  yak  al  lak  ie  lu  lak  inm 
‘  yp  hh  yo  ha  teak  ha  ha  hah  ! '  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that 
there  is  an  apparent  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  rites  and  Jewish 
notions  in  some  of  the  customs  of  the  American  Indians,  although 
not  closer  or  more  striking  than  may  bo  detected  in  the  rites  and 
practices  of  nations  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  we  need  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  admit  the  possible  derivation  of  such  obscure  traditions 
from  a  Jewish  source,  while  rejecting  the  llabbinical  fable  of  lost 
tribes,  and  the  incredible  notion  which  assigns  a  Hebrew  pedi¬ 
gree  to  the  uncircumcised  and  beardless  wanderers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wildeniess.  Having  entered  at  considerable  lenj^h  into  this 
(piestion  in  a  former  volume,  we  need  only  refer  tnose  readers 
*ko  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  to  the  facts  and  reasonings  ad¬ 
duced  in  that  article,  which,  we  venture  to  think,  contains  an 
^ple  refutation  of  Mr.  Boudinot's  dream  and  Mr.  Colton's 
J'^Pasoning*. 


*  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Scries,  Vtil.  II.,  p.  BHi,  (Aug.  1H29.) 
also,  the  Modem  Traveller,  (America,)  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  261— 
2*11.  That  Jewish  civilieation  mav  have  extended  itaelf  from  Eaateni 
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^  fact,  that  Jews  are  knewn  te  have  been  settli^  in  C'hina  for  muny 
‘^niufiea,  and  still  earlier  in  the  great*  plains  of  (X^ntral  Asia.  The 
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Mr.  Latrobe  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  U. 
hours  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  among  the  Delaware  Inditm, 
together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Tecumseh,  ‘  the  last  of  the 
‘  lied  Men,’  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Philip  of  Pokansket  seemed 
to  have  revived.  We  could  forgive  him  for  maintaining  silence  m 
to  the  labours  of  other  early  Missionaries,  and  for  seeming  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  names  of  Elliott  and  llrainerd  ;  but  we  cannot 
wholly  excuse  the  gross  injustice  with  which  he  at  the  same  time 
stigmatizes  the  conduct  of  ‘  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  chil- 
‘  dren’  towards  the  Indians,  as  ‘  hardly  less  culpable  or  less  ex^ 

‘  crable’  than  that  of  the  Spaniard  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  That  Mr. 
Latrol)c  has  no  love  for  the  Puritans,  is  evident ;  but  why  he 
should  attribute  to  them  the  spirit  of  crusaders,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  conduct  of  cavalier  emigrants  towards  the  Indians  of  Vn. 
ginia  and  the  south,  and  suppressing  all  mention  of  the  l)eneTo- 
lent  exertions  of  the  colonists  of  New  England  to  introduce 
Christianity  among  the  tribes  with  wliom  they  lived  in  amity, 
we  must  leave  him  to  explain.  We  have  resolved  not  to  quanil 
with  so  agreeable  a  companion ;  but  we  are  pained  to  notice  such 
marks  of  dee|)-rooted  prejudice  and  illiberality 

With  regard  to  the  |)olicy  pursued  at  present  towards  the  In¬ 
dian  trilies,  he  expresses  his  ‘  conviction,  that  the  government  of 
‘  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  population  of  its  settled  dis- 
‘  tricts,  are  very  sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
‘  remnant  of  these  tribes,  and,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
‘  funeral  welfare  of  the  nnnmunity^  to  favour  and  succour  them.' 
The  saving  clause  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  Equally  an¬ 
xious  lye  the  government  and  }K'ople  of  America  to  sec  justice 
done  to  the  free-coloured  natives  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 


recent  discovery  of  a  nation  l)earing  strong  marks  of  Jewish  origia 
among  the  tribes  of  Ultra  (langetic  India,  is  a  highly  interesting  fiwt 
atfitnling  a  fresh  pn»of  of  the  w'ide  diffusion  of  straggling  branches  rf 
the  Hebrew  stem.  Hut  we  have  long  known  of  colonies  of  Jews  m 
Stmthern  India  ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  physiological  character  iaa 
mark  of  identity.  In  the  American  tribes  it  is  abwnt ;  and  it  wooU 
l>e  as  rational  to  ;issign  a  Jew'ish  origin  to  the  Chinese,  as  to  suppose 
tliat  the  Ten  Tribes  ])eopled  the  New  World. 

•  In  the  North  American  Review,  No.  liv.,  an  able  Anieric* 
writer  has,  with  sound  discrimination,  vindicated  the  Pilgrim  Fathsfl 
from  the  flippant  censures  of  his  degenerate  countrymen,  who  'seem 

*  to  be  ignorant  of  almost  every  event  which  occurred  in  Massachu- 
‘  setts  during  the  seventeenth  century,  except  the  destniction  of  the 

*  aborigines,  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  execution  of  tke 
‘  witches.’  We  may  also  refer  to  articles  on  the  Early  History  of  tW 
I’nited  States,  Eel.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  iii.  up.  193 — ^22,  Voi.  v.  pp- 
281—306,  in  which  the  charges  against  tne  Puritans  are  examUM®. 
and  the  tieatment  of  the  Indians  more  particularly  inquired  into. 
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Afncanf, — nay,  and  to  the  slaves  of  the  plantations  —  those 

*  petted  and  s|x)ilcd  children  '  of  the  amiable  (reorgians  and  high- 
minded  Carolinians, — ^  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  wel- 
‘  fare  of  the  community/  Mr.  Latrol)e's  conviction  is  at  com¬ 
plete  variance,  however,  with  Mr.  Colton's,  who  will,  perha|^  be 
deemed  a  more  competent,  and  surely  a  not  loss  impartial  witness 
upon  the  subject.  lie  denounces  the  conduct  of  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  Indians  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  good  faith  ;  and 
he  has  put  forth  these  volumes  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  sympathies 
of  the  British  nation  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Red  Man,  ‘  whose  unfortunate 
^destiny  has  hitherto  been  controlled  as  much  hy  British  influ- 
‘  once  in  former  ages,  as  that  of  the  African  slave.'  As  one  of 
the  moral  causes  which  have  operated  in  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  Indian  rights,  he  feels  ‘  obliged  to  specify  the  para- 
‘  mount  influence  of  slavery.'  Of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  the  same  feelings  and  motives  which  have  dictated  the 
abortive  scheme  of  expatriating  the  darker  skins,  only  less  tinc¬ 
tured  with  dread  of  their  physical  numbers,  have  prt^uced  the 
determination  to  expi*!  the  skins  from  territories  secured  to 
them  by  reju'ated  treaties,  and  drive  them  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Colton's  protest  and  remonstrance  do  cre<lit  to  his  principles ; 
but  they  will  liave  as  little  effect  as  former  attempts  to  arrest  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  of  expulsion,  which  sets  at  nought  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  American  judicature,  as  well 
u  every  moral  consideration  but  the  tyrant's  plea  of  state  neces¬ 
sity.  in  vain  he  takes  his  stand  upon  ^  a  full  conviction  not  only 
^  of  the  Indian's  susceptibility  of  being  raised,  in  intellectual, 

^  moral,  and  civil  improvements,  to  command  an  equal  respect 

*  with  any  other  race  of  men,  but  also  of  his  unqualified  and  just 

*  demand  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  social  and  political 

*  rights;  and  more  especially  that  the  Indian  should  realise  the 
'  full  beneOt  of  all  the  public  engagements  that  have  been  made 
‘  in  his  favour  and  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.'  All  this 
hia  been  eloquently  urged  before  * ;  but  the  national  conscience,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing,  is  scared,  and  the  law  of  might  has  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Ves,  eren  a  Republican  government  may  lie  guilty  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression  !  Who  could  ever  dream  that  any  form  of 
pvernment  would  eradicate  selfishness,  and  act  as  a  8|Hdl  upon 
human  nature  ?  Yet,  the  very  terras  of  the  reproach  imply  a 
compliment  to  Republicanism,  though  not  to  the  American  |)eo- 
p’c;  for  it  is  at  once  an  aggravation  of  their  criminality,  and  a 
P‘*uegyric  upon  their  popular  constitution,  that  they  are  sinning 


•  Soe  Eel.  Rev.  Vul.  IV.  (July,  JHBfh)  p.  77.  Art.  The  Removal  of 
the  Indians. 
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against  the  spirit  of  their  institutions ;  and  tlie  crimes  of  their 
Government  are  more  emphatically  national  crimes,  invoking  n*, 
tional  punishment,  than  those  in  which  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
monarchy  are  involuntarily  im])licatcd.  But  Cireat  liritain,  it 
will  be  said,  is  not  entitled  to  reproach  America  either  for  hold- 
ing  slaves,  or  for  denying  civil  rights  and  legal  protection  to  her 
coloured  freemen,  'fhe  retort  is  ])ointless.  The  English  nation  ii 
not  answerable  for  the  injustice  and  oppression  against  which,  in  the 
days  of  oligarchical  rule,  the  C'hristian  philanthropists  and  senator* 
of  our  country  never  ceased  to  ])rotest  and  struggle,  till  first  the 
trade,  then  slavery,  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature;  nor  is  the 
time  distant  when  the  same  spirit  of  reform  shall  have  cleared 
away  every  just  occasion  of  rebuke  and  reproach  from  the  na¬ 
tional  character.  The  ])ros|>ects  of  America  arc  less  hopeful. 
The  good  have  less  ])()W’er  against  the  evil  under  the  Federal 
I’ompact,  than  they  have  under  our  British  Constitution,  which 
exhibits  a  nearer  approach  to  the  idea  of  Ue})ul)lican  government, 
than  has  ever  been  realized.  We  might  say,  our  Monarchical  Re- 
])ul)lic  is  a  purer  re])uhlicanism,  and  a  more  popular  government, 
as  at  ])rescnt  administered,  than  that  of  the  American  Cnion— a 
union  of  j)etty  states  governed  for  the  most  ])art  by  oligarchies, 
and  with  a  nation  of  helots  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  the 
‘  clanking  of  chains  ’  being  heard  ‘  at  the  very  door  of  her  ca- 
‘  pitol.'  We  have  no  feelings  towards  our  American  brethren 
but  those  which  ])rom]>t  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  their  pros- 
])erity  ;  but  we  tremble  for  the  results  of  the  gathering  storm. 

‘  'Fhat  we  must  be  rid  of  slavery  at  some  day,’  says  a  writer 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  North  American  Review’,  ‘seems  to  be 
*  the  decided  conviction  of  almost  every  honest  mind.  But  when 
‘  or  how  this  is  to  he,  (iod  only  knows.  If  in  a  struggle  for  this 
‘  end  the  Cnion  should  bo  dissolved,  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  pro- 
‘  ])heey  to  foresee  that  our  country  will  be  plunged  into  that  gulf 
‘  which,  in  the  language  of  another,  “is  full  at  once  of  the  tire 
‘  and  the  blood  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general 

‘  political  di.^grace,  igmnniny,  and  ruin.''  ’ .  ‘  I'hc  sub- 

‘  jeel  of  slavery  is  one,  in  regard  to  which,  more  than  almost  any 
‘  other,  there  arc  clouds  and  darkness  u]>on  the  future  destinies 
‘  of  these  states.'  *  Surely,  then,  we  shall  not  be  charged  with 
entertaining  unkind  or  sinister  forebodings. 


Noitli  American  Review,  No.  LXXXVill.,  (duly  183o,)  p-  11^3. 
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Art.  n.  1.  Abstract  of  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Parliament  to  cniptire  into  the  Extent,  Causes,  and  Con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Prevailing  Pice  of  Intoxication,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  legislative  Pleasures  can  In*  devised  to  prevent  the 
further  Spread  of  so  great  a  National  Evil. 

2.  Temperance  Tracts,  British  and  American. 

a  ^OVCH  fiof^  taste  not^  was  a  cry"  wliicli,  as  applietl  to 
things  destined  “  to  perish  in  the  using,”  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  (ii entiles  found  it  necessary,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  re¬ 
buke  and  to  resist.  It  was  not  meet,  he  said,  that  men  who  were 
“dead  with  ('hrist  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,”  should, 

“  as  though  living  in  the  world,  be  subject  to  ordinances.”  Why, 
then,  shoidd  it  excite  surprise,  if  some  ('hristians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  think  it  right  to  pause,  before  they  yield  to  the  power  of 
a  similar  appeal,  though  made  on  very  different  grounds,  and 
echoed  by  many  voices.  The  most  jealous  scrutiny  is  surely 
not  unsuitable,  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  us,  which,  at  first 
sight,  a])pears  somewhat  to  rom])romise  that  glorious  “  law  of  li¬ 
berty”  under  which  it  is  the  Christian's  privilege  to  live.  With 
these  views,  we  proceed  at  once  to  inquire,  with  all  ])ossiblc  bre¬ 
vity,  whether  the  modern  exhortation  to  abstinence  be  more  worthy 
of  res])eet  than  the  ancient  one. 

We  shall  not  occupy  our  time  with  any  remarks,  cither  on  the 
extent  to  which  drunkenness  now  prevails  in  the  community 
around  us,  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  invariably  at¬ 
tend  this  degrading  vice.  An  observing  man  cannot  walk  our 
streets,  or  attend  at  a  police-office,  or  even  take  up  a  newspaper, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  its  progress  and 
results  are  alike  terrific. 

It  may,  how’cver,  be  as  well  just  to  notice  certain  changes 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  the  ‘  form  and  pressure’ 
of  the  evil.  Formerly,  the  guilt  of  intemperance  attached  very 
extensively  to  l>oth  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  :  it  is 
now  a  vahfar  vice,  and,  as  such,  has  been  in  great  measure  aban- 
tloned  to  the  rude  and  tbc  uneelucated.  Driven  from  the  marble 
floor  and  the  wall  of  tapestry,  the  F>il  Spirit  has  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  factory  and  the  workshop,  and  has  converted  many  a 
happy  cottage  into  an  alwdc  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  C'ast 
out  of  “  high  ])laces,”  this  devil  is  come  down  to  the  humbler  in¬ 
habitants  of  eartb,  “  having  great  wrath  ;” — would  that  we  might 
add,  “because  he  knoweth  that  lie  hath  but  a  short  time!” 
-f^ain ;  in  times  past,  it  was  ale  and  beer  that  stupiiied  men’s 
faculties,  and  degraded  “  (iod’s  image  ”  to  the  likeness  of  the 
l^east :  now,  ardent  spirit  “sets  on  fire  the  whole  course  of  na¬ 
ture,"  and  transforms  humanity  into  a  fiend.  Once  more,  and 
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worst  of  all ;  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it  w  as  a  rare  and  si|]p3tl 
calamity  for  a  woman,  the  motlicr  of  a  family,  to  lH*come  the 
victim  of  intemperance:  now,  this  terrihlc  sight  excites  no  sur. 
prise,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence.  This  new  fct. 
ture  in  tla*  |>i)pular  depravity  deserves  es})ecial  notice.  It  is  it 
once  a  most  remarkable  and  melancholy  fact,  that  female  drunk, 
enness  dates  its  rise,  as  an  extensive  national  evil,  from  the  in- 
tnaluction  of  ardent  spirit  as  a  beverage  among  the  working 
classes.  The  instances  are  still  rare,  in  which  women  intoxicate 
themselves  with  beer  or  ale;  it  is  ardent  spirit  alone  which,  to  any 
extent,  thus  overcomes  some  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature, — 
prostrates  at  a  stroke  all  the  fences  of  female  virtue,  and  ^lollutei 
the  stream  of  a  nation's  morality  at  the  fountain-head.  There 
are  other  |K'culiarities  which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  spirit¬ 
drinking,  and  which  render  it,  as  a  habit,  incalculably  more  de¬ 
moralizing  than  any  other  form  of  intemperance  ;  but  this  alone, 
its  influence  on  women,  should  stamp  the  practice  with  universal 
re]>rohation. 

We  arc  not  disposed,  just  now,  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  precise  amount  of  mischief  occasioned  by  the  ancient  ale- 
liousc,  in  comparison  with  the  modern  gin-shop  :  if  we  were,  we 
could  easily  shew  that,  as  the  latter  casts  for  its  victims  a  wider 
net,  forges  stronger  chains,  and  dispenses  a  more  virulent  poison, 
it  must  in  all  respects  be  considered  as  an  immeasurably  greater 
evil. 

The  Report  before  us  is  valuable  chiefly  from  tlie  mass  of  facts 
which  it  imbodies,  l)caring  not  only  on  the  ]K)int8  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  but  on  many  others  to  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
at  present  to  refer.  The  subject,  //i  all  its  as}m'ts^  is  well  wortbv 
of  the  most  serious  consideration.  I'he  evidence  is  truly  appal¬ 
ling.  Alarm  may  well  be  felt  for  the  stability  of  our  national  pros- 
|HTity,  when  the  astounding  truth  comes  out,  that  in  Ireland 
alone,  from  1H20  to  IbdO,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  ardent  spirits,  of  six  millions  of  gallons;  in  Scotland, 
during  the  sanu'  ])eriod,  of  more  than  Forii  millions;  and  that 
throughout  the  rnited  Kingdom  there  is,  /or  every  twenty/^ 
tnHies^  a  place  for  the  sale  of  a  beverage  which  the  late  Robert 
Hall,  by  a  strong,  but  scarcely  extravagant  figure  of  speech,  once 
called,  ‘  liquid  death  and  distilled  damnation.'  ^ 


•  The  astonishing  quantity  of  tweniy-sn^cn  vilUions^  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand^  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  imperial  gallons 
of  diMilled  spirits,  nt  pnH»f  strength,  paid  ihiiy  for  home  consumjUion 
on/y,  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  The  amount  is  taken  from  • 

return  orderetl  l)y  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  June  21h 
Signed  by  1.  Kwiiank,  (tcneral-Accuuntant,  Excise  office,  LondoOi 
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Sucli  is  the  evil.  The  question  returns,  Where  is  the  re¬ 
medy,  aiul  how  is  it  to  be  applied  ?  The  iin|K)8ition  of  hi^h 
duties,  it  is  generally  allowed,  would  only  lead  to  extensive 
smuggling  and  illicit  distillation.  Legislative  interferenee  in  any 
v.ny,  tor  the  regulation  of  moral  habits,  is  always  difficult  and 
often  dangerous.  Merc  power  can  effect  nothing.  The  wea¬ 
pons  of  Mm*  warfare  arc  not  carnal.  It  is  not  even  enough  to 
arrest  the  public  attention  ;  the  judgement  and  conscience  of  the 
country  must  l>e  engaged  in  the  conflict,  or  success  will  be  more 
than  doubtful. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  Temper¬ 
ance  Societies  put  in  their  claim  to  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  the  country.  They  say.  We  have  found  a  remetly,^ volun¬ 
tary  abstinence  on  tbc  ]>art  of  the  sober,  the  temperate,  the  re¬ 
ligious,  expresseil  by  adherence  to  the  following  very  simple 
declaration,  the  signature  of  which  constitutes  memliership.  ‘  We 
‘  to  nhstain  from  distilled  spirits^  e.xvept  for  medicinal 
‘  purposes^  and  to  discountenance  the  causes  and  practice  of 
‘  intem]M*rauce, 

Now  the  friends  of  the  Temperance  Society  must  excuse  us  if 
we  say,  that  this  remedy,  though  apparently  so  simple,  involves 
a  very  serious  demand.  It  just  comes  to  this : — ‘  Because  a 
thing  is  abused,  I  must  not  use  it.'  Are  not  then  all  creatures 
of  (iod  good,  if  used  in  moderation  and  with  thanksgiving? 
How  much  l>ctter  surely  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  moder¬ 
ately  and  gratefully  enjoying  this,  as  well  as  every  other  gift  of 
Providence,  than,  by  a  forced  abstinence,  to  bow  down  before  a 
des]ncablc  weakness,  and  in  so  doing,  seem  almost  to  reflect  on 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  bestowing  a  l>everage  too  perilous  to  be 
partaken.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
tnd  are  not  easily  put  aside.  It  must,  too,  in  fairness  lie  allowed, 
that  there  is  something  objectionable  in  coming  under  any  formal 
covenant  whatever  with  regard  to  a  particular  branch  of  morality. 
One  duty  is  not  more  im|K)rtant  than  another.  Oliedience  to 
Hotl  must  l)c  universal,  not  partial.  A  man  may  be  sober, 
tnd  yet  fall  into  condemnation  for  unchastity  or  covetousness. 
An  exchange  of  vices  is  not  virtue.  God  has  surely  provided  in 
his  word  for  all  possible  exigencies.  Why  then  should  I  at¬ 
tempt  that  which  may  possibly  one  day  call  forth  the  solemn 
question,  “  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?"  Again,  it 
>nay  he  said,  many  will  sign  these  solemn  declarations  lightly  and 
without  proper  consideration  ;  an  engagement  thus  hastily  entered 


and  W.  Irvino,  Ii.spectar-GcDeral  of  Imports  and  Exports,  Custom 
House,  Loudon. 
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into,  will  be*  as  thoughtlessly  broken  ;  conscience  will  he  gene«. 
rally  trilled  with,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
iliousands,  deeply  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  declaration 
be  signed  with  seriousness,  and  as  in  the  presence  of  (iod,  there 
is  danger  of  its  assuming  the  character  of  an  oath,  and  then 
cases  of  dangerous  casuistry  will  he  multiplied,  and  tender  spirits 
be  ])ainfully  oppressed. 

We  can  supimse  an  objector  arguing  in  this  way,  and  we 
should  be  prepared,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  admit  the  force  of  hig 
reasonings.  A  very  strong  case  ought  certainly  to  be  made  out 
for  the  Society  before  subscription  is  given,  or  the  hand  pledged. 
We  are  not  disposeil  to  get  up  another  ‘  qninqnnrticular^  con¬ 
troversy,  but  we  really  could  not  consider  any  man  unreasonable, 
who,  prior  to  becoming  a  memlxT  of  the  Tem]K*rance  Society, 
should  ask  for  evidence  on  the  following  /fre  points, 

I.  I'liat  spirits  are  not  “  good  creatures  of  (iod,'**  excepting 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  may  be  applied  to  opium  or 
arsenic ; — that,  ns  a  heccrnqc,  they  are  innutritious  and  hurtful. 
It  may  indeed  In?  argued,  and  with  much  force,  that  if  it  can  be 
shew  n  they  cause  “  weak  brethren to  offend,  the  same  principle 
which  led  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  determine  that,  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  he  would  eat  no  more  meat  while  the  world  stood, 
ought  to  Ik*  suilicient  to  im|K*l  others,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
to  similar  self-denial.  Hut  this  supposes  dee|K'r  piety  than 
generally  prevails.  Besides,  this  argument  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  Ill  any  case,  this  appeal  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  will 
hardly  avail  with  the  great  bulk  of  professing  Christians,  as  theff 
arc. 

II.  'rhat  the  habitual,  though  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirit 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  prinluce  on  certain  constitutions,  physical 
effects,  under  the  influence  of  which,  temptations  to  excess  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  iKcome  almost  irresistible.  It  must  be 
shewn  that  an  influence  of  this  mischievous  eharacter,  if  not  in¬ 
variably  exercised,  is  at  least,  so  f  requent  a  consequence  of  mode¬ 
rate  spirit-drinking,  as  to.  render  the  habit  fatal  to  many,  and 
IK'rilous  to  all.  If  there  be  no  |K*culiarity  of  this  kind  attaching 
to  the  habitual  use  of  spirits,  then,  we  confess,  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  justify  their  being  placed  Uiider  an  interdict  from 
which  wines  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  are  to  lie  exempt. 

III.  'That  the  object  to  be  attained  by  signing  the  proposed 
declaration  is  sulKciently  important,  and  carries  with  it  such  i 
prulmbility  of  success,  as  not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  demand  sub¬ 
mission  to  “  a  yoke,"  which  though  not  “  grievous  to  be  borne,"  i* 
yet  in  some  res|K‘cts  incowenient. 

IV.  'I'hat  there  is  some  peculiarity  or  specialty  about  the  sin 
of  drunkenness,  by  reason  of  which  an  argument  may  be  main- 
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tuincil  for  sol)or  men  covenanting  together  against  this  vice,  which 
does  not  equally  ap])ly  to  their  covenanting  against  covetousness 
or  fornication,  or  any  other  form  of  iniquity. 

V.  I'liat  Scripture  warrant  (either  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament)  shall  he  found  for  attempting  public  reformation  on 
this  principle,, — that  of  calling  upon  a  |H'0])le  to  mark  out  for 
|)eciiliar  reprobation  some  one  particular  vice,  by  agreeing  to¬ 
gether  to  discountenance  the  causes  and  practice  of  it.  The 
querist  must  l>e  salished  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  a  'remperance  StK’iety  opjmsed  to  the  spirit,  or  intended  to 
imply  inadequacy  in  the  motives,  of  the  Gospel. 

On  these  five  particulars,  we  think  a  reflecting  person  may,  witli- 
out  impn)])riety,  require  information,  before  he  can  Im?  hlamctl  for 
withholding  his  support  to  Temperance  Associations. 

\Vc  shall  now  simply  lay  before  our  readers  such  facts  and 
documents  or  reasonings  as  seem  to  bear  on  the  topics  to  which 
we  liave  alluded  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  the  mass  of  }ia})ers  ])ublishcd  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Society ;  and  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  decide  upon  their 
weight  and  value.  One  remark  only  would  we  venture  to  make 
in  relation  to  the  present  |K)sition  of  the  question.  It  is  this:— 
SeutraHty  in  unjusfifiahle^ — i  f  not  impossihle.  Let  a  side  then 
be  taken  openly  and  firmly.  If  the  Society  is  proceeding  on 
sound  and  8cri])tural  grounds,  it  demands  support :  indifference  is 
criminal.  I'o  allow,  as  multitudes  do,  most  absurdly,  that  it  is 
“  working  the  w  ork  of  God,’’  and  yet  not  to  be  for  it,  by  casting 
the  mite  of  individual  influence  into  its  treasury,  is  to  be  against 
it;  for  its  very  existence  depends  u|>on  avowed  support; — its 
strength  or  weakness  is  regulated  simply  by  the  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Only  let  it  be  granted  that,  of  all  the  means  yet  devised^ 
remperance  Societies  arc  best  adapted  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  gigantic  evil  in  question,  and  then  it  assuredly  follows,  that 
be  who  makes  the  admission,  and  yet  refuses  his  sanction,  volun¬ 
tarily  permits  its  continuance,  and  makes  himself  res]>on8ihle  for 
every  crime  which  that  parent  vice  so  fruitfully  produces.  On 
the  other  liand,  if  these  associations  arc  liascd  on  false  principles, 
—if  even  they  arc  likely  to  prove  signally  incflicient,  the  ultimate 
clFect  must  l)e  mischievous,  and  it  liecomcs  an  inqicrativc  duty  to 
use  every  effort  to  put  them  down.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
we  view  the  subject ;  and  in  this  spirit  we  proceed  to  ask  in  the  first 
place,  why  ardent  spirit  is  not  to  l)c  reckoned  as  a  “  creature  of 
and  “  good,  and  not  to  l)c  refused  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving?'”  We  present  the  best  rcnly  we  have  been  able 
t**  find  in  the  tracts  before  us,  without  adding  any  comment  of 
uur  own. 

‘  by  the  following  MMical  f)|)Inioii.s  in  regard  to  the  Nature  of 
•Anient  Spirit,  and  its  etlects  upm  ScK'iety,  rcspeclfnlly  submitled  to 
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the  consulcriition  uf  the  Memlwrs  of  Uitli  House*  of  Parliament,  hf 
liobcrt  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Edin.,  it  will  he  seen,  tkit 
Ardent  Spirit  is  ascertained  by  Medical  Science  to  l)e  in  a  strict  wcnm 
a  {H>isuu  ;  that  the  use  of  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  especially  among  tbt 
jHiorer  classes,  is  the  direct  cause  of  an  incalculable  and  appullii^ 
amciunt  of  disease  and  death ;  and  that  even  in  (he  most  modersk 
(juantitj^^  H'hen  habitually  usedt  it  is  injurious  to  the  constitution,  both 
in  Inaly  and  mind. 

‘  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  n'spectfully  submitted  to  the  ctm. 
sideratioii  of  the  I^*pslature,  whether  what  confers  no  actual  benefit 
oil  the  comiimiiitv,  and  is  proved  to  lie  bitally  pernicious  to  hisilth  and 
inorals,  ought  to  be  licensed  by  any  (iovernmeiit,  and  particuiarlv  hr 
a  Christian  Government,  us  an  article  of  diet ;  and  also,  whether  it  it 
not  e\|H.‘dieiit  and  practicable  to  place  the  retail  sale  under  such  re> 
htrictions  as  may  lessen  its  injurious  etftHrts. 

‘  “  ^Ve,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare  our  conviction,  that 
Ardent  Spirits  are  not  to  be  regjirded  as  a  nourishing  article  of  diet; 
that  the  habitual  use  of  them  is  a  principal  cause  of  disi'ase,  jHiverty, 
and  misery,  in  this  place  ;  and  that  the  entire  disuse  of  them  would 
powerfully  contribute  to  improve  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  com¬ 
munity.’* 

‘  This  w'jis  signed  bv  4  Professors  of  the  Medical  Facultv  in  the 
University,  11  Meml)ers  of  the  Hoval  ('ollege  of  Physicians,  bv  the 
President  and  l27  Fellows  of  the  Hoval  College  of  Surgeons,  and  hr 
1  other  Medical  Practitioners  ;  77  in  ail.  J)tH:larationsemlMHlvingtht 
s;nue  senlimenU  have  U'en  signed  by  iMedical  Practitionert  ii 
various  pails  of  the  kingdom. 

*  iNDivimjAi.  Opinions. 

*  Sir  .Xstlky  Coopkh,  Hart. — **  I  never  sulfer  any  Ardent  Spirits 
in  my  house,  thinking  them  evil  spirits  ;  and  if  the  poor  could  witncm 
the  white  livers,  the  dr()psies,  the  shattered  nervous  systems  which  I 
have  sijen,  as  the  cemsequences  of  drinking,  they  would  be  aw'are  th*t 
s|>irits  and  ptdsons  were  svmaivmous  terms.’* 

*  William  Hakiv,  Physician  to  the  Prisons  of  Dublin.— 

“  lleing  thorougiily  convinced,  by  long  and  extensive  observatwi 
amongst  the  poor  and  middliug  classes,  that  there  does  uot  exist  a  miit 
productive  cause  of  disease,  and  coiLsequent  jKwerty  and  w  retciie(lii««» 
than  tlie  habitual  use  ol*  Ardent  Spirits,  1  cannot  therefore  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  entire  disuse  uf  such  a  jHiisou,  rather  than  incur  the 
risks  necessarilv  connected  w  ith  its  most  iiUHlcrate  use.” 

‘  H(»ukrt  OiiHisTisoN,  M.l).,  F.K.S.E.,  Professor  of  Materii 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — “  The  useful  purposes  to  h* 
served  by  sj'irituous  liquors  are  so  trining,  contrasted  W’ith  theimmeiut 
nmguitude  and  variety  of  the  evils  resulting  from  their  habitual  abuse 
by  the  Working  classes  of  this  country,  that  their  entire  abandonment 
an  article  of  diet  is  earnestly  to  be  dewred.” 

‘  Edw'arii  Ti.hnkk,  M.I).,  F.U.SS.  Loud,  and  Kdin.,  Pnwfessor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  London  University. — “  It  is  my  hnii  conviction, th^ 
Ardent  Spirits  are  not  a  nourishing  article  of  did;  that  in  thii 
climate  the\  may  be  enilrel)  disused,  except  as  a  lucdiciue,  with  ad* 
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vtnttfjf  to  hfulth  find  stronpth ;  nnd  that  their  hahituAl  tend*  to 

undermine  the  constitution,  enfpehlc  the  mind,  and  degrade  the  elm- 

r»rter.  They  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  disease,  |H>\Trty,  and 
%$ 

ncf. 

•  It  is  said,  all  the  creatures  of  God  air  and  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving — and  whv  not  spirits?  We  admit,  that  all  the 
creatures  of  (»od  are  goo<l ;  but  they  are  only  goo<l  to  man  when  used 
in  their  proper  condition.  And  without  entering  into  the  ctuitroversy, 
whether  distille<l  spirit  is  a  creature  of  God,  or  whether  it  has  In'en  in¬ 
vented  hy  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  turned,  as  sad  exiwricnce  has 
shown,  to  his  own  destniction  ;  we  know,  that  spirit  Joes  not  ori¬ 
ginally  exist  in  grain,  though  the  elements  from  which  it  is  distilhd 
exist  there.  It  is  produced  hy  destroying  the  pniportions  and  affi¬ 
nities  of  these  elements,  and  thereby  prefacing  altogi^ther  a  different 
rabstance.  Hut  will  any  man  tell  me  that,  after  you  have  destroyed 
the  proportions  and  affinities  of  these  elements,  as  they  huve  t>een  ad¬ 
justed  hy  the  wisdom  of  God,  they  will  remain  equally  good  for  daily 
use,  and  serve  the  same  salutary  purpose  as  bt'fore?  It  were  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  made  the  ori^nal  adjustment, 
to  presume  so.  The  common  air  which  we  breathe,  is  wholesome  and 
fttluhrious,  when  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  right  adjustment ;  but  if,  by  any  chemical  process, 
Tou  destroy  the  proportions  and  affinities  of  these  elements,  life,  instead 
of  being  sustained,  becomes  instantly  extinct.  So  is  it  with  grain. 
The’  original  elements  are  good,  w’hen  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
proper  relations ;  but  when  you  change  these  relations,  they  become 
noxious  and  destructive — and  no  wonder  they  produce  suen  a  rich 
han*est  of  disease  and  death  !  And  when  we  tbink  to  wdiat  an  extent 
that  grain  which  ought  to  have  lieen  bread  to  our  j>eople,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  distilling  spirits,  we  may  well  shudder  at  tne  fearful  extent 
to  which  we  have  been  turning  the  rich  bounty  of  heaven  to  our  own 
destruction. 

*  But,  further,  the  creatures  of  God  are  only  good  to  man  when 
they  are  applied  to  their  proper  use ;  but  when  you  p«*rvert  that  use, 
they  cease  to  bo  good.  You  would  never  think  of  employing  oil  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  nor  of  filling  your  lamp  with  water  to  produce  light. 
Vet  lioth  of  these  are  good  creatures  of  God,  for,  if  you  hurmonixe  with 
Providence  in  their  use,  w'ater  will  extinguish  the  nre,  and  oil  w  ill  pro¬ 
duce  you  light ;  but  w’hen  you  make  a  |)erverM'  upplicatitui  of  them, 
they  liecome  evil — for  oil  would  increaM‘  the  ciuiflagratiun,  and  water 
would  extinguish  vour  light.  And  what  is  the  inference?  Why,  that 
though  the  creatures  of  God  are  all  good  for  some  purptMies,  yet  they 
^  not  good  for  ex’ery’  purpose ;  and  it  were  as  direct  a  jH;r version  of 
the  wise  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  J^rovidence,  to  use  spirits  when 
^  should  use  water,  as  to  use  oil  when  we  should  use  water.  The 
Intimate  use  of  spirits  is  as  medicine,  and  they  ought  never  to  have 

allowed  t<»  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  the  physician.  I  Ihj- 
Ikre  there  is  not  a  greater  delusion  exists,  tnun  the  imugiiied  benefit 

think  they  derive  from  the  use  of  spirits.  A  short  ex|K*riineiit  of 
•l*tinenc(‘  W'ould  satisfactorily  determine  this,  and  a  little  exercise  of 
•If-denial  would  speedily  dissipate  such  a  delusion.  The  most  eini- 
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nent  ])hy»icianH  concur  in  stating,  that  men  in  health  never  use  \htm 
habitually  without  injuring  their  constitutions  ;  and  that  more  that 
half  the  diseases  that  atHict  us  may  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Whu 
madness,  then,  is  it  habitually  to  use  or  to  present  such  a  p«*micitii 
article  to  our  friends  ?  It  is  the  erroneous  opinions  which  we  enter¬ 
tain  of  the  value  of  spirits,  that,  under  the  delusive  garb  of  friendship 
and  hospitality,  have  betrayed  us  into  our  present  ruinous  customs 
and  practices.  For  who  will  deny,  that  it  is  the  use  of  this  liquid 
which  is  destroying  the  health  and  happiness  and  comfort  of  thuusandi 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  is  spreading  crime  and  misery  among  oor 
jHJople.' — Citllins. 

Our  second  requisition  relates  to  a  physical  fact,  for  which  we 
require  medical  testimony.  The  following  is  furnished. — 
Kxtract  from  the  evidence  given  liefore  the  Committee  of  the 
I  louse  of  Commons  by  Or.  Cordon,  Physician  to  the  London 
llos))ital  : 

*  2317-  Is  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  more  diHicult  toenre 
or  to  reclaim  than  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  } — Doubtless.  1  l)elieve, 
sptniking  as  a  medical  man,  and  as  having  paid  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  a  man  may  confine  himsidf  to  a  moderate  ]H>rti(»n  of  beer, 
and  a  moderate  allowunci'  ttf  wine,  as  daily  ex|)erience  shows  ;  but  I 
l)elieve  it  is  utterly  im]M»ssible  for  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  a  mode* 
rate  quantity  of  spirits. 

‘2318.  Is  it  l>ecause  the  ap]>etitc  it  creates  requires  a  greater  amowit 
of  stimulus  to  sustain  it?  —  It  is  precisely  like  opium,  or  any  otbs 
stimulus.  When  you  apply  to  an  exhausted  or  fatigued  stomteb  • 
small  proportion  of  stimulus,  the  stomach  s]>eedily  requires  it  sgiii. 
but  it  requires  it  in  an  increased  propi»rtion.  I  could  mention  a  very 
remarkable  instance,  occnirring  in  my  own  ex|K*rience,  as  illustratm 
of  that  jwiiit.  I  was  requested  to  see  an  individual,  w’ho  was  suppCMol 
to  be  deranged  ;  hut,  on  visiting  him,  I  found  he  had  delirium  tre¬ 
mens,  a  disease  which  is  the  peculiar  pnaluct  of  drunkenness.  Upio 
stating  the  fact  to  his  family,  they  remarked  that  it  was  utterly 
]>obsihle,  for  that  he  t(H)k  two  glasses  of  sherry  at  his  dinner,  and  nevo 
tasti-d  spirits.  It  afterwards  ap)>eared,  ujwn  inquiry,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  was  ill  one  of  the  public  offices,  had  bwn  frightened  it  dw 
idea  of  cholera,  and  being  told  that  brandy  was  the  liest  prerenlifa 
he  had,  on  coming  to  town  to  his  office,  taken  a  minute  quantity  ^ 
brandy,  never  taking  it  at  home  or  to  excess  ;  but  he  so  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  a  little  every  day,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  tk 
stimulus.  In  six  nnmths  he  was  attacked  with  delirium  tremens,  si^ 
narrowly  I'scajied  W’ith  his  life. 

‘2318.  Y  ou  have  stated  that  a  person  might  take  a  large  quantity^ 
wine  without  prejudice,  but  not  a  small  quantity  of  spirits?— My  ek 
serA'ation  was,  that  though  excess  in  any  tiling  is  bad,  I  believe  a 
quantity  of  wine  is  less  injurious  than  a  snialT  quantity  of  spirit^ 

*  232<f.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  wine  ? — Ves  ;  but 
duces  a  very  difTorent  effect  in  that  state  of  combination.  Proht^^ 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  would  lie  the  well-knowm  cheink** 
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that  in  s«>nie  of  the  domestic  wines  there  is  u  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  a)ci>)iol  than  in  the  foreign  wines  in  common  use,  but  it  is 
in  a  suite  of  combination,  and  produces  a  different  effect.* 

Abstract  of  the  evidence  of  J.  R.  Farrc,  IM.D.  (Dr.  Farre  is 
already  known  to  the  public  as  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  of 
forty  years’  sunding.) 

*  The  following  arc  the  Doctor’s  opinions  on  the  medical  use  of 
alcohol 

<  **  In  regulating  the  heart,  the  physician  must  be  able  to  force  the 
circulation,  and  this  forcing  is  done  by  diffusible  stimulants,  of  which 
alcohol  is  one.  The  average  quantity  of  fermented  liquor,  (not  distilled 
spirit,)  measuring  it  by  wine,  that  medical  men  recommend,  when  it 
it  needwl,  is  two  glasses  daily.  I  remember,**  says  he,  “  a  patient,  who 
was  so  recommended,  telling  me  he  found  himself  seurciiing  for  the 
largest  glasses  in  the  house.  1  say  two  \vine-glasses  of  wine,  which 
Quantity  warms  the  stomach  into  a  gentle  digestion,  but  is  not  felt  in 
the  way  of  excitement  in  the  brain.  /  believe  alcohol  is  wholly  un^ 
necessary  to  jwrsons  in  healthy  and  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  viewed 
as  a  medicine.  The  best  medical  rule  that  ever  was  given  for  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine,  is  given  by  Paul,  when  he  says,  *  Use  a 
little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s  sake.’  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  daily  use  of  a  little  wine:  the  individual  for  whom  it  was  pre* 
scribed  was  full  of  infirmity,  and  he  might  require  it  daily.  1  am  not 
•peaking  of  the  healthy  man  ;  the  healthy  man  riKjuires  only  water, 
unless  his  exertion  be  inordinate.  1  think  the  habitual  use  of  spirits 
is  any  degree  pernicious.  They  should  be  used  only  as  a  medicine.  I 
nerer  prescribe  them  but  as  medicine ;  and  1  have  been  often  prevented 
from  prcscriliing  them,  ivhen  I  thought  them  necessary,  in  moderate 
quantities,  for  fear  of  the  habit.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  stimulants 
by  w'omcn,  especially  of  the  lower  classes,  first  given  medicinally,  has 
s  great  tendency  to  bring  about  habits  of  drinking.  I  cull  the  habi¬ 
tual  use  of  these  diffusible  stimuli,  whether  spirituous,  ethereal,  or 

3 date,  w  ith  the  exception  of  ammonia,  medical  dram-drinking  ;  and 
though  the  (Kx:asional  use  of  the  diffusible  stimuli  be  iiidisiHMisuble  in 
medicine,  yet  if  it  degenerate  into  a  habit,  it  inevitably  loads  up  to 
that  residt  w  hich  now’  engages  the  attention  of  the  committee.”  ’ 

***  The  history  of  distilled  spirits  furnishes  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  principle.  Lew'is  XII.  of  France  first  gave  iierinissioii  to 
distil  spirits  on  a  large  scale.  So  terrific  were  the  effects  that,  twenty- 
two  years  afterw  ards,  Francis,  his  successor,  was  obliged,  fur  the  safety 
of  his  subjects,  to  enact  a  law  that  the  drunkard  who  reinaiiied  iiicorri- 
pble,  after  severe  monitory  punishments,  should  suffer  amputation  of 
the  ears,  and  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.  How  much  more  wisely 
^ould  Francis  have  acted,  if,  instead  of  liatiishiiig  the  drunkard,  he 
kad  banished  the  pernicious  material  of  drunkenness !  Let  us  take 
another  example:  Sw'eden  w’as  a  temjierate  country,  on  account  of 
^ont  spirits  being,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  from  coming  iuto 
ordinary  use.  In  \TK\,  however,  (lustavus,  king  of  Sweilen,  gave 
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Permission  for  opening  spirit-shops  in  all  the  villages  of  his  kingdoiB. 

lis  object  was  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  that  object  he  apparently 
for  a  time  accomplished  ;  for  immediately  ardent  spirits  were  loaded 
with  fictitious  excellencies,  by  those  who  love<l  them,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  their  sale ;  the  drinking  of  them,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  carried  on  in  secret,  now  became  resj>ectable ;  and  the  con. 
sumption  of  them  was  greatly  increased.  Hut  mark  the  consequences! 
Such  was  the  increase  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  of  fatal  accidents 
and  premature  mortality!  that  the  very  same  king  who  gave  the  per¬ 
mission  was  obliged,  for  the  preservation  <»f  his  j)eople,  to  withdraw  it, 
and  by  the  re|)eal  of  his  law  put  ardent  spirits  under  the  same  bondage 
as  before.  \V  e  need  not  travel  so  far,  however,  for  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
j>erience,  as  either  to  Fnmce  or  Sweden.  Our  own  country  furnishes 
It  in  abundance,  did  wx*  but  receive  it.  Take  two  examples  for  illus¬ 
tration.  In  Ifiof),  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  act  at  Drogheda 
against  distilling  spirits  at  all ;  and  our  fathers  in  those  days  under- 
sUnkI  the  matter  well,  f(»r  distilUnl  spirits  are  dejicril)ed  in  the  act  as 
“  a  lifpior  nothing  profitable  to  be  uaily  drunken  and  used.*'  This 
was  a  simple  dictate  of  truth,  before  prejudice  and  inteinj>erate  appe¬ 
tite  had  warped  the  judgment.  It  is  mentioned  by  Colquhoun,  in  his 
work  on  the  police  of  London,  as  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that 
during  the  jK*ri(Hl  when  distilleries  were  8toj)j)eil,  in  IJilU  and  1797, 
though  bread  and  every  necessary  of  life  were  considerably  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  jHwr  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  chief  part  reside,  w’cre  apparently  wore  comfortable,  jwid  their 
rents  tnoi'e  regularly,  and  were  better  fed  than  at  antf  jyeriod  for  some 
years  before,  even  though  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  extensire 
charities  which  were  distributed  in  179*5.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  In'ing  denied  the  indulgence  of  gin,  which  had  become  in 
a  great  measure  inaccessible  from  its  very  high  price.  It  may  be  fairly 
ctuicluded,  that  the  money  formerly  spent  in  this  imprudent  manner 
had  bet'n  applied  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  necessanea, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  effect  of  their 
being  deprived  of  this  baneful  liquor  was  also  evident  in  their  more 
orderly  auuluct.  Quarrels  and  assaults  were  less  frequent,  and  they 
resorted  seldoiner  to  the  pawnbrokers*  shops  ;  and  yet,  during  the 
chief  |mrt  c»f  this  tieriiHl,  bread  was  ^/ifteen-pcnce  the  quartern  loaf, 
and  meat  higher  than  the  preceding  year,  particularly  pork,  which 
arose  from  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  but  chiefly  from  the  scarcity 
of  grain. 

‘  “  Sunposc,  then,  that  there  should  be  invented  to-morrow  some  new 
article  of  meat  or  drink,  and  that  you  were  to  introduce  it  to  your 
table  ;  8up|)ose  that,  by  the  exercise  of  your  matured  judgement  in  its 
moderate  use,  you  should  not  observe  any  evil  effects  resulting  to 
yourself,  but  that  you  should  observe  a  most  melancholy  change  upon 
your  household — simie  of  your  children  have  become  disobedient,  othen 
dissipated ;  some  of  your  siTvants  have  become  profligate,  and  bee® 
driven  to  the  perpetration  of  flagrant  crimes,  while  others  of  tb^ 
have  lieen  driven  t>utragiH>usly  mad ;  and  certain  of  your  visitors,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  res |>ect ability  of  vour  example,  but  not  possessing  yoW 
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•eif-command,  have  been  hurried  on  to  irreparable  ruin — suppose  that 
on  strict  inquiry,  all  these  evils  were  found  to  be  the  consequence  of 
having  admitted  among  the  customary  articles  of*  food  a  substance  of 
most  pernicious  qualities — what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would 
be  your  conduct?  Would  you  hesitate  a  moment,  on  making  the 
astounding  discovery,  to  banish  from  your  house  the  curse  and  plague  ? 
For  the  world,  as  well  as  for  each  individual,  the  discovery  has  been 
made.  We  call  on  the  world  to  act  the  part  to  which  reason,  and  re¬ 
velation,  and  their  own  interests  for  time  and  eternity  loudly  call,  and 
banish  from  all  ordinary  use  that  which  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths 
of  all  beggary  and  crime,  one-half  of  all  madness,  and  which,  each 
year,  sends  more  victims  to  premature  graves  than  any  ten  of  the  most 
&ul  diseases  that  ravage  the  human  frame.”  * — Pn^essor  Edgar. 

We  now  wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object, 
and  tlie  jirobability  of  success.  And  here  we  shall  allow  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  Society  to  answer  for  themselves. 

‘  It  is  the  object  of  Temperance  Societies  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  those  destructive  errors  resjiecting  ardent  spirits,  which  have 
long  jK)ssessed  it ;  to  show  the  world,  that,  consistently  with  health, 
and  happiness,  and  religion,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  their  mode¬ 
rate  ordinary  use ;  and  to  bring  to  public  view  the  mass  of  crime  and 
misery  to  which  they  give  birth,  in  such  dark  and  terrible  array,  that 
the  temperate  shall  W’onder  at  their  past  supinenoss,  and  shake  them¬ 
selves  tree  from  the  most  indirect  participation  in  the  drunkard's 
crimes,  and  in  the  support  of  those  ojiiuions  and  practices  by  which 
drunkards  are  formed.  It  is  their  object,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
save  their  brethren  from  degradation ;  to  promote  peace,  which  in- 
temjH?rance  destroys ;  to  preserve  property,  health,  and  reason,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  usefulness ;  to  save  families  from  abuse  and  mortification, 
from  penury,  wTetchedness,  and  despair ;  to  preserve  life,  for  the 
drunkard  is  w'osting  it  away ;  to  save  souls,  for  drunkards  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  We  believe  ourselves  to  be  evidencing  friendship  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country,  by  the  course  we  pursue.  Intemperance  can 
confer  no  real  benefit  on  any  community  ;  and  every  country  must  be 
great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  the  morality  of  her  people.  What  a 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  off  the  temperate,  were  they  freed  from  all 
the  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  health  in  their  own  persons  and  families, 
occasioned  by  drinking ;  were  they  freed  from  all  that  portion  of 
expense  and  havoc  which  the  drunkenness  of  thieves,  and  prostitutes, 
and  murderers,  occasions,  and  the  whole  of  such  characters,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  drunkards !  What  a  reformation  would  be  produced 
on  the  community,  w’ere  the  whole  agency  that  now  administers  to  in¬ 
temperance  turned  to  useful  employment ;  were  the  whole  time  and 
property  now  wasted  on  moderate  and  intemperate  drinking,  turned  to 
good  account.  What  a  healthy  impulse  would  be  given  to  all  useful 
jnanufactures,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  were  the  places  of 
Idle,  profligate  drunkards,  filled  by  sober  men ;  were  families,  now 
beggared  liy  druiikeiincHs,  enabled  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
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of  life ;  were  an  active  spirit  infused  into  the  drones  of  society ;  wcit 
the  plagues  and  curses  by  which  drunkenness  has  ruined  our  couatn 
banished  for  ever  I 

*  But  why  should  we  thus  dwell  on  minor  considerations,  when  tht 
tcmiHiml  and  eternal  interests  of  immortal  souls  are  concerned.  Wt 
w'ish  to  free  souls  from  the  thraldom  of  a  vice  which  disqualifies  for 
heaven ;  to  work  as  fellow-labourers  with  God,  in  bursting  the  handi 
of  wickedness,  and  spreading  throughout  the  world,  the  peace,  and 
holiness,  and  happiness  of  heaven.  In  the  way  of  moral  improvement, 
in  the  w’ay  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  drunkenness  lifts  up  insurmount¬ 
able  luirriers.  The  melancholy  experience  of  the  world  confirms  the 
fatal  truth,  that  drunkards  are  seldom  reformed.  Intemperance  sean 
the  conscience,  and  holds  its  victim  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  We  wish  t« 
save,  the  rising  genenition  ;  we  wish  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  thus  to  purge  our  land  from  its  sorest  plague.  We  call  on 
parents  and  guardians  of  youth  to  assist  us,  as  they  value  the  souk 
which  have  been  committed  to  their  care ;  we  call  on  those  in  high 
situations  to  lend  us  their  influence,  as  they  value  the  account  they  are 
one  day  to  give ;  wc  call  on  j)hysicians  to  follow  the  noble  example 
which  has  Wen  set  by  some  of  their  brethren ;  but  above  all,  we  call 
on  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  the  instructors  and  guardians  of 
immortal  souls,  to  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  precept  and  example 
t(»  the  cause,  as  they  fear  to  have  the  blood  of  drunkards  required  at 
their  hands,  and  as  they  trust  to  have  many  for  their  hope  and  joy, 
and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  work  ii 
great,  and  unassisted  man  cannot  accomplish  it ;  the  work  is  good, 
and  God's  blessing  will  crow'n  it  with  success.  Let  us  go  forward, 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  in  the  s])irit  of  prayer,  and  God  will 
prasj>er  the  work  of  our  hand,  and  danger  and  difficulty  shall  givci^ny 
before  us.’ — Address  of  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society, 

*  Tem|H*rance  societies  denounce  distilled  spirits,  because  it  is  in  iU 
nature  so  tempting  and  dangerous, — the  use  of  it  leading  to  the  abuse, 
— the  ust*  being  the  cause  of  the  abuse.  This  is  proved  by  the  me¬ 
lancholy  fact,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  families  wliich  have 
bt'cii  for  any  considerable  time  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  furnish 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  terrific  influence  which  distilled  spirit  ex¬ 
erts  for  the  ruining  of  all  who  come  within  its  pestiferous  sphere. 
The  members  of  temjH*rance  societies  banish  distilled  spirit  from  their 
tables,  bt'cause  they  cannot  say,  with  a  glass  of  spirits  at  their  lipsi 
Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  they  would  not  enter  into  tempt¬ 
ation  themselves  ;  they  would  not  bring  others  into  it ;  they  abhor  all 
customary  use  of  that  insidious,  dangerous  drug,  which  has  been  a 
chief  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  great  enemy,  for  searing  the  con¬ 
science  and  hardening  the  heart;  and  preparing  for  deeds  of  plunder, 
and  violence,  and  bloo<l. 

'  Tem|H*rance  societies  are  a  system  of  security,  to  the  members 
themselves,  a^inst  temptation,  solicitation,  and  all  the  numerous 
means  by  which  men  arc  led  into  crime  ;  and  conscientious  mem¬ 
bers,  acting  acciwding  to  conviction,  and  doing  what  they  wdsh  to 
do,  instfud  of  l>eing  bound  down  by  a  compulsory  oath  to  a  system 
which  they  hate,  reidly  rejoice  in  their  freeuom,  and  enjoy  a  liberty 
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to  which  they  were  strangers  before.  Tein|)eraiice  societies  are  dties 
of  refuge  for  the  penitent  drunkard^  where  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  temperate,  and  supported  by  the  good  w'ishes,  and  kind 
advices,  and  prayers,  and  friendly  superintendence  of  the  temperate 
who  enrolled  their  names  along  with  that  of  the  drunkard,  to  strength¬ 
en  bis  hands,  and  cheer  him  on  in  the  \vork  of  reform. 

*  The  grand  end,  however,  of’  temperance  societies  is  prevention  ra¬ 
ther  than  cure.  Evil  habit,  and  depraved  custom,  and  prejudice,  and 
self  interest,  may  hold  back  some  of  the  old  from  the  glorious  work 
of  reform ;  but  the  young  as  yet  are  free.  To  them  in  an  especial 
manner  we  address  ourselves.  We  intreat  parents,  as  they  value  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  own  hoary  hairs,  and  as  they  would  seek 
the  g(H>d  of  generations  unborn,  to  make  it  ever  an  object  of  their  fer¬ 
vent  prayer,  that  their  children,  from  conviction  and  in  the  exercise  of 
free  choice,  should  enrol  their  names  on  the  lists  of  the  temperate,  and 
give  the  iK'nefit  of  their  example  and  influence, — the  overHouing  ener¬ 
gies  of  their  young  warm  hearts,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Tem|)er- 
ance  Heformation.’ — Address  of  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society. 

The  l)est  evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  success  is  certainly 
furnished  from  the  United  States;  and  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  testimony  of  our  respected 
friends.  l)rs.  Heed  and  Matheson. 

*  I  must  not  omit,*  says  Dr.  Reed,  *  in  this  notice,  the  Temperance 
Society.  It  was  instituted  in  lH2t),  and  has  wrought  an  a.stonishing 
renovation  amongst  this  people.  From  the  circumstance  that  ardent 
spirits  were  to  be  had  at  about  a  shilling  a  gallon,  the  temptation  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  great.  As  the  demand  for  them  rose,  extensive  or¬ 
chards  u’crc  planted,  and  fruits  and  grain  were  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  spirit ;  till  at  length  it  threatened  to  become  the  bever¬ 
age  of  the  country.  The  serious  attention  of  the  benevolent  was 
called  to  it.  The  subject  was  discussed  and  urged  in  all  its  import¬ 
ance  on  public  notice.  At  last  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
spirits  as  a  drink,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Society.  It  had,  of 
course,  to  contend  every  where  with  unreined  appetite  and  pampered 
vice ;  but  every  where  it  fought  to  conquer. 

*  In  the  short  space  of  its  existence,  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
temperance  societies  have  been  formed ;  embracing  more  than  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members.  More  than  three 
thousand  distilleries  have  been  stopj)ed ;  and  more  than  seven  thousand 
persons  who  dealt  in  spirits  have  declined  the  trade.  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  vessels  have  abandoned  their  use ;  and,  most  marvellous  of 
^1!  it  is  said  that  above  ten  tliousand  drunkards  have  been  reclaimed 
from  intoxication. 

*  I  really  know  of  no  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
w  of  any  people,  so  exhilarating  as  this.  It  discovers  that  power  of 
self-government,  which  is  the  leading  element  of  all  national  greatness, 
in  an  unexampled  degree.* 

Our  fourth  inauiry  went  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  drunken¬ 
ness  should  thus  be  distinguished  from  other  vices ; — whether  the 
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propriety  of  et^tablishing  an  Anti-Covetous  Society,  or  an  Anti* 
Roguery  Society,  could  not  with  equal  plausibility  be  sustained. 
We  find  they  could  not. 

‘  We  have  no  inclination  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion,  either  of  the 
grounds  of  association  for  great  moral  purposes,  or  of  the  limits  which 
should  be  assigned  to  such  ass(»ciation.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know, 
that  the  principle  of  association  has  received  the  c(»rdial,  and  we  might 
almost  aud,  unanimous,  approbation  of  the  Christian  world,  as  illut. 
trated  in  the  numbers,  the  funds,  and  the  success  of  Bible,  and  MU- 
sionary,  and  Education  Societies,  and  all  those  noble  institutions  whidi 
are  the  glory  of  our  day.  To  enter  on  a  general  exposition  of  the 
argument  for  tlie  establishment  of  societies  against  drunkenneii, 
would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  at  present  spare ;  bat 
a  few  hints  on  S4i  plain  a  subject,  are  fully  sutlicient  for  satisfying  i 
candid  inquirer. 

*  1.  The  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  its  de¬ 
solating  intluence  on  all  that  is  excellent  in  individuals,  families,  the 
whole  community,  call  loudly  for  the  most  |K)werful  and  concentrated 
agency  that  can  i)e  employed  for  its  overthrow.  Those  W'ho  have  read 
the  liigest  of  Evidence,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Drunkenness,  must  feel  this,  and  let  those  who  have  not  read  it,  im¬ 
mediately  give  that  most  important  document  a  serious  perusal. 

*  2.  Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  great  master  evils 
of  our  day,  but  to  its  direct  and  indirect  influences,  in  creating  or  ag¬ 
gravating  other  evils,  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  By  associating 
against  drunkenness,  we  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  bearing 
nl)  manner  of  fruit,  not  for  the  healing,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
nations ;  and  by  associating  together  only  for  the  suppression  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  apparently,  we  are  really  organizing  a  system  admirably  cal- 
culateil  to  prevent  or  to  suppress  very  many  of  the  evils  on  account 
of  which  the  land  mourns. 

‘  What  benevolent  Society  is  there  which  has  not  lieen  benefited  bv 
the  Tem|H?nince  Society  ?  i)o  Clothing  Societies,  and  Destitute  Sick 
Societies,  and  Bible  Societies,  complain  unjustly  that  drunkenness  is  t 
mmt  gigantic  barrier  across  the  road  of  their  usefulness?  Clothing 
and  Bibles,  and  every  thing  valuable,  fly  to  the  paw  n-brokers’,  at  the 
cimimand  of  intern |>erale  ap|H*tite.  Tnree-JourthSf  it  is  asserted,  of 
the  degraded  |H)verty  of  our  land,  may  be  traci'd  to  intemperance.  Cut 
off,  therefore,  by  means  of  Temperance  Societies,  the  source  of  this  po¬ 
verty,  and  the  evil  ceases.  A  similar  illustration  may  be  given  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  disease.  Why  multiply  hospitals  w'hen  the  prevention  of  such  i 
mass  of  disease  is  so  closely  within  our  reach?  Dr.  Gordon  states,  in 
his  Evidence  before  the  ^Parliamentary  Committee  on  Drunkenneai, 
that  per  cent,  of  the  diseasei!  in  the  London  Hospital  owe 

their  dist^ase  to  intern {>erance.  The  simple  inquiry,  therefore,  is,  shall 
we  associate  merely  for  the  cure,  and  not  also  for  the  prevention,  of 
disease  ?  We  might  go  on  to  illustrate  the  same  |)ottition  by  a  refef- 
euce  to  crime,  reminding  our  readers,  that  three-fourths y  perhaps,  of 
those  confined  in  our  gaols,  have  beeu  led  on  and  hardened  in  crime, 
by  moans  of  spirituous  liquor;  but  we  would  rather  fix  attention** 
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the  oMaclcs  thrown  in  the  way  of  education  and  religion.  How  cjui 
the  drunkard  pay  for  the  literal^’,  moral »  or  ndigious  education  of  his 
children ;  and  how  can  his  children  Ik*  exjHJctiHl  to  attend,  even  on 
gratuitous  education,  naked  and  starving,  through  their  father's  drunk¬ 
enness  }  We  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  all  the  friends  of  education 
will  be  found  among  the  memlR'rs  of  the  Temperance  Sticiety ;  luid 
surely  it  is  m>t  too  much  to  exiHMit  that  all  the  truly  religious  will  Ik* 
with  us,  not  iM'cause  a  man  must  become  temjH»ratc  l)efore  he  bect)mes 
religions,  for  this  is  false,  but  lK*cause  of  the  influence  which  drunk¬ 
enness  exercisi»8  in  excluding  its  victims  and  their  de|)cndents  from 
the  means  of  reformation.  The  whole  history  of  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties,  proves  them  to  Ik  most  etHcient  auxiliaries  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gos|K»l. 

*  3.  The  suppression  of  drunkenness  is  a  most  approjuriate  object 
for  general  asstK’iation,  localise  so  many  cjin  unite  in  it,  without  .sacri¬ 
fice  of  principle,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  inestimable  gtKKl.  This 
requires  no  explanation  to  those  who  know  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Temperance  Society  is.  We  resolve  to  refrain  from  distilled 
spirit,  and  promote  temj>erance. 

*  4.  The  system  of  Temperance  Societies  is  simple  and  comprehensive, 
and  practical ;  plain  and  palpible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  weakest. 
While  a  foundation  of  the  whole  system  on  scriptural  principles,  and 
its  advocacy  by  scriptural  motives,  alone  can  warrant  expectations  of 
success,  th(»se  iiiHuenccd  by  religious  principle  may  l)enent  others  by 
uniting  with  them,  and  by  their  joint  efforts  dis.seminate  invaluable 
blmings  throughout  the  community. 

‘  a.  Wry  many  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  ex¬ 
pose  the  task  of  reforming  intempenite  habits  and  customs  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  well  as  make  the  situation  of  the  reformed  drunkard 
peculiarly  trying ;  and  therefore,  all  that  union  can  effect  is  retjuired, 
to  enable  th(Ksc  who  reform,  and  who  are  reformed,  to  hold  fast  their 
inlegritv,  and  go  right  onward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  safety. 

*  f).  The  precept  and  example  of  the  influential  clas.se8  have  bt*en  a 
main  cause  of  drunkenness,  by  establishing  the  poison,  distilled  spirit, 
ssi  a  customary  drink,  and  associating  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
Hith  social  and  mercantile  intercourse ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  influential  should,  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
exert  themselves  to  undo  the  evil  (»f  which  they  have  unhappily  lH*en 
the  cause, — to  teach  truth  where  they  have  taught  fals<*hood, — to  de¬ 
nounce  distilled  spirit,  which  they  formerly  countenanced, — to  banish 
intempi'nife  customs  and  pr4icticc8, — to  promote  the  reformation  of 
drunkards,  to  secure  perseverance  in  sobriety  by  the  tem|K*rate in 
one  word,  to  promote  temperance  ;  and  this  they  can  do  by  no  instni- 
mentality  so  effectual  as  the  establishment  of  Tem|K*rance  Societies.*— 

Temperance  Advocate. 

Last  of  all,  we  demanded  Scripture  warrant  for  the  principle, 
and  the  following  is  submitted. 

/  There  is,  as  we  constantly  affirm,  only  one  remedy  for  sin  of  every 
kind,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel  of  (’hrist ;  for  that  “  is 
VOL.  XIV. — v.s.  n  i‘ 
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thr  jHlWcr  of  iuA  unto  sulvutiun,  to  every  one  that  belie vcth.”  Our 
plan,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  built  on  this  founds, 
tion  ;  and  in  truth,  it  implies  certain  principles  which  are  to  tie  found 
only  in  the  pospel.  For  example:  tne  gos|H‘l  leads  us  to  renouaee 
sin,  and  to  be  znilous  for  holiness  ;  “  for  the  grace  of  (iikI  that  hring- 
eth  salvation  hath  appeartnl  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  un¬ 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  rightiHiuslv,  and 
godly,  in  this  present  world  ;  hniking  for  that  biesstnl  ho|Hs  and  thr 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  iunl  and  our  SaviiUir  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquitT, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  ]H'culiar  peojile,  zealous  of^ good  works.” 

‘  The  g<is|>el  also  traches  us  to  have  n  tender  regard  for  others,  ar. 
ing,  **  I^Mik  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  alaoou 
the  things  of  others.”  The  gos|Hd  ttnichcs  us  to  deny  ourselves  for  thf 
sake  of  others,  s;iying,  “  \V’e  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  Uw  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Ix‘t  every  oof 
of  us  please  his  neighbour,  for  his  go<Kl,  to  edification ;  for  even  Christ 
pleased  not  hims«*lf,  but,  as  it  is  written,  ‘  The  rejirouehes  of  them 
that  reproached  tlu*e,  fell  on  me.’  ”  Lastly,  the  gos|>el  ttmehes  us,  h? 
example  and  prm*pt,  to  “  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  fl 
and  to  giHMl  works.”  I^et  us  now  a]iply  these  principles  to  the  object  | 
proposi'd.  It  is  pro|His4'd  to  unite  in  a  society,  called  a  “  Tem|>erance 
.Siciety,”  by  which  we  agree  to  observe  certain  rules,  binding  us  to 
tem|ierancc.  The  principle  of  making  a  ctivenant  for  such  a  purpose 
is  g<iod  and  scriptural,  for  we  often  read  of  such  covenants  among  the 
Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Asa,  we  are  told,  “  they  entered  into  a  cove¬ 
nant  to  set'k  the  Lord  (nid  <if  their  fathers  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  soul ;  that  whosmwer  would  not  seek  the  Lord  (tod  of 
Israel  should  Ih»  ]>ut  to  death,  whether  small  or  great,  whether  min 
or  woman.  And  thev  sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
with  shouting,  and  with  trumjH*ts,  and  with  cornets;  and  all  Judah 
rejtiieed  at  the  oath  :  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  heart,  and 
sought  him  with  their  whole  desire ;  and  he  was  found  of  them ;  and 
the  I-iord  pive  them  rest  nuiiid  alniut.”  In  Nehemiah  also  we  read, 
that  the  Jews  made  a  simihir  covenant,  and  the  names  are  given  of 
nearly  an  hundretl  ihtsous  who  signeil  it.  Now  if  the  Jews  made  • 
covenant  to  renounce  idolatry,  why  should  not  w'e  to  renounce  drunk¬ 
enness  ?  In  this  let  all  solier  persons  join,  and  bear  the  infirmities  of 
those  who  are  less  established  in  tem|>erance.  The  devil  is  too  strong 
for  us  singly ;  let  us  then  strive  to  resist  him,  for  a  three-fold  cord  » 
not  nuickly  broken.* — Iin\  Ttumas  Ncfrioti,  * 

*  Tem|>eranct'  Societies  lay  us  their  foundation  two  great  laws, 
('hristian  charity  and  self-preservation.  They  neither  propose  to  em- 
plov  a  means  of  reformation  supt'rior  to  the  (ios|>el,  nor  dinerent  from 
It,  lint  merely  to  jiut  into  practical  opi'ration  principles  which  the  go** 

|Hd  has  taught.  There  is  no  account,  it  is  true,  of  their  establishment 
in  the  New  Testament,  more  than  of  the  establishment  of  Bible, or 
Missionary  Societies;  but  all  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded^ 
and  which  they  teach,  are  to  be  found  there.  Their  object  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  change  on  public  opinion  and  practice ;  their  instrument 
for  effi'cting  this  is  not  coercion  in  any  form,  but  simply  the  Truth 
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^raikeii  in  lt»vc. —  Knowing  that  provcntioii  is  iM’tter  than  cure,  their 
JfM'ro  is  to  cut  off  the  sourct's  of  drunkeniunis,  ami  these  Rources  they 
(wnceive  arc  foumi  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  tem|>erate.  Be- 
li(»ving  the  coniiminity  to  lalxuir  under  gross  dm'ptiim  resjiccting  the 
pn>pertii‘s  of  intoxicating  liquors,  they  are  anxious  to  elicit  itt^usshin, 
and  to  disstmiinate  truth.  It  is  their  object  also  to  aunken  public  at* 
tention  to  the  inailculable  and  increasing  evils  of  intern |)erance,  under 
which  our  country  gnmns,  and  to  the  ini{H‘rHtive  calls  u|Kin  every  man 
to  employ  the  means  with  which  Gwl  has  furnishiMl  him  for  the  de¬ 
struction’ of  a  plague  before  which  all  that  is  noble  and  gtiod  in  our 
laud  is  fading  away.  Past  years  have  furnished  delightful  evidenoo 
that  union  is  strength  ;  and  this  principle  they  are  diMiinms  of  turning 
to  good  account,  by  din^cting  against  intemtH*rance  the  concentrated 
infliienci*  N)th  of  the  precept  and  example  of  tem|K*rate  men,  Tem- 
peranc**  societies  are  societies  of  the  tem|)erate,  unittnl,  not  on  the 
gnsind  of  a  common  principle,  liut  of  a  common  practice — alistaining 
from  the  nst*  of  distilled  spirits,  and  discountenancing  the  causes  and 
practices  ()f  intern jM»rance.  A  gt*nend  view  of  the  principles  and  ob¬ 
jects  <»f  thesi*  societies  I  now  lay  liefore  yon. 

‘  The  gospel  is  emphatically  the  “  law  of  lilM»rty" — the  lilicrty  of 
doing  what  love  makes  delightful.  It  is  most  ctmsistent  with  such 
lilierty  to  make  every  sacrifice  consistent  with  health  and  duty,  rather 
than  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  brother.  The  ('hriatian 
has  the  hij^hest  warrant  for  the  use  of  animal  fmal  ;  yet  he  cheerfully 
fi>rpgiH*8  his  right  when  the  exercise  of  it  would  hurt  the  conscience  of 
a  brother,  would  excite  prejudice  against  religion,  or,  by  the  ]H»wer  of 
example,  would  inducts  a  brother  to  sin.  “  It  is  good,”  says  the  un¬ 
erring  oracle,  “  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offendeil,  or  is  made  weak.”  The 
(’hristian  is  not  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  as  the  Nazarite  of  old ;  he 
does  not  consider  the  use  of  wine  to  Ik?  sinful ;  yet,  when  he  finds  that 
his  use  of  wine  throws  a  temptation  in  his  brother’s  xvay,  and  affonls 
in  iipihogy  for  excess, — when  he  finds  that  intemperate  opinions  and 
practices  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  so  many  stumble, 
und  are  otfembHl,  and  made  weak, — then  he  suits  his  conduct  to  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances :  his  language  is— All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
hut  all  things  are  not  exjM*dient ;  and  1  will  not  use,  while  the  W’orld 
stands,  that  whendiy  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.” 

‘  The  n|M>Htle  Paul  would  have  commended  his  brother  Timothy  for 
Acting  on  this  good  and  wholesome  rule  of  Christian  charity,  had  not 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health  required  the  medicinal  virtue  of  a  small 
portion  of  wine.  Paul  therefore  exhorts  him,  in  the  spirit  of  medical 
prescription,  “  to  use  no  longer  water,”  as  his  only  drink,  according  to 
his  former  practice,  but  to  use  a  littU  wine  for  his  itiomach*9  sake  and 
his  o/lc«  in'firmitici, 

‘  Though,  therefore,  a  certain  use  of  wine  is  allowed  in  Scripture, 
yet  every  man  is  not  only  at  perfect  liberty  to  refrain  from  its  use 
]*’hen  he  pleases,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  almtinence  from 
it  is  highly  commendable,  and  consisUmt  with  the  n<»blest  principles 
«f  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  almtinence  from  any  par- 
ficular  kind  of  meat  or  of  drink.  While  an  all-bountiful  God  has  fur- 
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nUheil  u»  u  iih  a  rich  variety  uf  articles  of  fooil,  he  has  laid  us  under 
no  necessity  of  using  each  and  all  of  the  different  kinds.  Some  sC 
them  we  may  choost*,  others  refuse,  as  our  taste  or  our  reason  dicUta. 
There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  command,  no  disrespect  shown  to  the 
gotnl  creatures  of  (hnl,  in  imiking  a  choice  auiong  the  different  articlei 
of  meat  or  of  drink.  Every  man  is  exercising  such  choice,  freelf, 
every  day,  for  the  sake  of  his  health  or  his  apjM^titc ;  and  no  om 
counts  it  wrong.  Should  either  blame,  then,  or  ridicule  be  attached 
to  him  who  abstains  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience?  lias  any  man  a 
right  to  com{>el  me  to  drink  wine,  or  to  quote  in  justification  of  hit 
tyrannical  conduct,  Every  creature  of  (iod  is  gisKl,  and  nothing  to 
lx*  refused?*'  1  have  just  as  good  a  right  not  to  drink  as  another 
has  to  drink  ;  and  temjxrance  societies  will  deserve  the  praise  of  tU 
good  men  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  compulsory  customs  and  courte¬ 
sies,  they  should  lx*  able  to  do  no  more  than  establish  the  right  of  re¬ 
fusing. 

*  In  establishing  such  a  right,  they  will  lx*  doing  no  dishonour  to 
Him  who,  though  the  Creatiir  of  the  vine,  commanded  the  Xazaritei 
to  abstain  from  all  that  it  produces,  and  who  highly  commended  the 
descendants  of  Uechab  for  evidencing,  by  abstinence  from  wine,  their 
olx*dieiice  to  the  wise  injunction  of  Jonadab  their  father.  No  sincere 
Christian  cun  consider  abstinence  from  wine  to  lx*  sinful,  after  liaving 
reflected  cm  the  language  of  Christ  resjwcting  .John  the  llaptist: 
**  Among  them,”  siiicl  he,  “  that  are  Imihi  of  women,  there  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John,”  and  yet  **  John  cnime  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine.”  To  command  to  abstain  is  unti<christian — to  ab¬ 
stain  is  an  exercise  of  Christian  lilx*rty. 

*  We  rc*quire  not  to  be  told,  then,  of  the  allusions  made  in  Scripture 
to  the  use  of  wine.  Wc  know*  them  ;  but  W’e  know*,  too,  that  the 
usual  In'verage  of  the  Jews  was  water,  and  that  the  Jews  were  de- 
Hc*rvt*dly  c^msidered  a  temjx'nite  jM*<»ple.  No  memlxr  of  a  Tem|)erance 
Sxiety  lusserts  that  it  is  sinful  to  drink  wine — he  has  no  desire  to  affix 
u  stigma  to  its  incHlerate  use ;  all  that  he  contends  for  is  that  what  ii 
|H*rfc*i*tly  lawful  may,  under  |x*culiar  circumstances,  liecome  inexpe¬ 
dient:  in  the  midst  of  unboundc*d  intem{x*rance,  he  is  anxious  to  draw, 
Ixtween  his  ow  n  practice  and  that  of  the  multitude,  a  clearly  defined 
line  of  sejiaration  ;  and  lx*ing  most  desirous  not  cmly  to  shun  all  ap- 
pt*arunce  of  evil,  but  to  mark,  in  the  strongest  manner,  his  abhorrence 
id  intemix*rance  in  all  its  stugi*s,  he  evidences  by  his  practice  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  state  and  taste  «»f  society  have  lK*en  grievously  vitiated 

-he  withdraws  himself  from  all  connection  with  those  opinions  and 
practices  by  which,  in  the  pn*sent  depravinl  state  of  society,  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  is  made  essential  to  health  and  social  intercourse, 
and  from  w  hich,  as  the  most  prolific  of  all  sources,  springs  the  over¬ 
whelming  drunkeniu*ss  of  our  day* 

‘  Such  a  course  of  conduct  would  lx*  most  justifiable  and  proper  even 
with  n*s|x*ct  to  the  wine  usually  s|M»ken  of  in  Scripture.  It  may  be 
laid  dow'ii  as  a  general  p<isition  that  all  vinous  countries  arc  temperate. 
Knmce,  with  all  its  infidelity,  sets  a  noble  example  of  tcmjx'rance. 
Hut,  siipfMiM*  that  ill  such  a  country  as  France  wine  should  l)c  so  hor- 
rihlN  abused  as  to  Invonie  the  bane  and  cur>e  of  the  country,  then  the 
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tnilv  ('hrisitiaii  spirit  would  call  for  extraordinary  means  of  reforina- 
lion  suited  to  extraordinary  exigencies ;  and  to  avoid  every  a|Milogy 
for  excess,  as  well  as  to  stamp  evil  practices  with  the  strongest  repro- 
batioii.  would  abstain  from  that  which  caused  stumbling,  and  olfence, 
tnd  weakness.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  article  abused  being  a 
giKiJ  creature  of  God  would  present  no  objection  to  such  a  course  of 
ct>nduct ;  for  an  article  good  in  itself  may  U‘  so  prostituUnl  us  to  render 
its  use  by  an  enlightened  conscientious  mind  wholly  inex{HHlient.  The 
meat  oHfered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  not  changed  in  its  nature  by  being 
prest'iited  to  that  which,  as  a  mere  creature  of  imagination,  **  is  nothing 
in  the  world  ” — it  did  not  cease  from  being  a  good  creature  of  God  ; 
and  yet  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  hesitate  to  abstain  from  it,  on 
accimnt  of  its  having  been  jirostituted  to  base  pur{)oses.  It  would  be 
easv  to  find  similar  illustrations  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  where  the  wise 
and  conscientious  abstain  from  things  indifferent,  solely  liecause  they 
have  lK*en  abused. 

‘  The  state  of  society  with  us,  however,  is  wholly  different  from 
what  it  is  in  vinous  countries — from  what  it  was  in  the  temperate 
Judea.  Ilv  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — a  powerfully  intoxicating  sti¬ 
mulus — a  false  taste  has  been  created,  which  liMithes  the  light  wwik 
wines  of  the  East,  and  which  is  gradually  exalting  the  strength  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  to  that  false  standard  which  ardent  spirits  have 
(Ti*ated.  NV'luit  would  the  simple  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  Ik?  to  a 
]H)puIation  like  ours,  swallowing  down  such  huge  masses  of  liquid 
tire.^  Even  our  lK?8t  wines  are  mixed  with  undiluted  distilled  spirits; 
and  yet  such  is  the  depraved  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  our  |K?oplc 
that  »?ven  for  them  they  have  no  relish.  Even  with  them  the  process 
uf  intoxication  is  t(H>  slow,  excitement  rises  too  feebly  and  grauually  ; 
and  therefore,  among  the  bulk  of  the  population,  wines  and  all  weak 
intoxicating  liquors  are  in  small  demand.  Strength,  not  flavour,  is  the 
ri'conimendation  to  every  man  whose  object  is  to  get  drunk. 

‘  The  argument  foundetl  on  Christian  charity  for  abstinence  from 
wine,  as  the  simple  juice  of  the  grujK?,  receives  much  additional 
strength  when  applied  to  a  liquor  mixed  as  our  wines  arc  with  another 
substance  of  a  most  dangerous  and  iiiHummatory  intoxicating  pro- 
jHTty.  Against  the  use  of  this  substance, — against  distilled  spirits  as 
a  necessary  or  luxury  of  life, — Temperance  J^ieties  lift  up  their  so¬ 
lemn  protest. 

‘  The  use  of  wine  being  recognised  in  Scripture  gives  no  warrant 
whatever  for  the  use  of  every  substance  possessing  intoxicating  proper¬ 
ties.  Xu  wise  man  would  attempt  to  argue  that  because  wine,  in  a 
Weak  state,  may  be  used  in  small  quantities  on  certain  occasions  with¬ 
out  injury,  therefore  the  daily  use  of  strong  wines  is  safe,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  right  and  salutary  to  bring  int<i  common  use  any  intoxicating 
I'ulwlunce.  whatever  lie  the  violence  of  its  intoxicating  iiowers.  The 
use  of  wine  furnishes  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  distilliHl  spirits.  No 
revelation  from  God,  no  dictate  of  common  sensi*,  ever  pronounced  them 
to  Ik*  a  proper  substitute.  That  they  have  been  substituted  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  truth  ;  that  they  should  Ik?  is  a  pernicious  err<»r,  whose  fatal 
c»*iiM*quencc*s  have  invadeil  the  peatv  of  almoKt  every  family. 

‘  1  hcM?  fNisitioiis  would  hohl  gcsMl  were  wine  nothing  im»rc  than  di- 
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iuled  urdfiit  >|»irits ;  i'or  in  the  weakness  of  the  intoxieating  niaterW 
there  Avonhl  Ik*  cH>niT)arative  s;ifety.  The  use  of  vitriol  and  u-uter,  ait 
Htife  nn*dirine,  would  furnish  no  warrant  for  drinking  vitriol.  H«t 
wine  is  not  diluted  ardent  spirit.  It  is  u  distinct  substance,  whick 
holds  ardent  spirit  in  cheinic-al  solution  with  other  ingredients,  hf 
which  the  thingennis  proj>erties  of  the  anient  spirit  are  partly  ueo. 
tralised. 

‘  The  arifument  for  the  »»rdinary  use  of  opium  is  stronger  than  for 
that  of  ardent  spirits,  sinct*  the  former  is  a  jtnHluction  of  nature,  the 
latter  of  art ;  and  since,  on  account  of  the  one  atfecting  the  imagina- 
tiiui  chietly,  the  other  the  passions,  a  community  would  In?  safer  whh 
opium  in  common  use  than  with  ardent  spirits.  Hut  who,  in  the  pre- 
Hi*nt  state  of  C'hristian  society,  would  advocate  the  inmlerate  uie  of 
f»pinm  ? 

‘  In  hstking,  however,  to  medical  works,  we  tind  ardent  spirits  and 
opium  clas>eil  under  the  same  head,  as  jHKssessing  exactly  similar  pro- 
jK‘rties.  'I’hey  are  lM»th  narcotics,  ]M»ssessing,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  a  stnpifying,  deadening  inriuence.  They  are  both,  in  the 
literal  st'iist*  of  the  word,  l^nsvns.  Ardent  spirits  mav  not  kill  at 
quickly,  when  taken  haliitually,  as  arsenic,  but  they  will  as  surely; 
and  the  few  exceptions,  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  drunkard i 
sickly  jests  alMUit  statr  afford  no  more  warrant  for  habitual  ute 

than  the  resuscitation  of  a  man  who  had  l>een  an  hour  under  \yater 
would  sanction  a  re{)etition  of  theex{)eriment.  Every  habitual  drinker 
of  ardent  spirits,  with  his  eyes  o|>en  to  the  consequences,  is  as  n*allf 
and  truly  a  suicide  as  he  who  seeks  a  <les|>erate  escape*  from  conscienoe 
U|Hm  the  m*arest  tree,  or  in  the  neighbouring  |kh»1.’ — Prof'esMtr  Ed* 

*  1  shall  close  my  notice  of  objections,  bv  adverting  to  a  feeling 
which  indisp«)M*s  many  to  enrol  themselves  us  memla^rs,  because  they 
are  n*<piired  to  sign  a  declaration.  From  all  that  I  have  oWrved,  1 
ran  reg:ird  this  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  over-nice  scrupulosity, 
which  they  ran  neither  well  define,  nor  offer  any  solid  rrason  for. 
Siune  st*em  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a' vow.  It  is  not  so.  The  de¬ 
claration  is  merely  an  expression  of  present  determination,  and,  by  an 
ojH*n  avowal  of  existing  conviction,  giving  your  public  tratimony  iigainst 
the  evil.  As  it  is  a  voluntary  act  on  your  part,  the  name  that  is  cn- 
ndled  t»>-day  can  In*  withdrawn  tinmorrow  ;  and  as  no  reciprocal  claia 
exists,  farther  than  consistent  conduct,  while  you  do  remain  a  member, 
the  obligation  is  no  longer  binding  than  till  you  choosi*  to  annul  it 
Again,  others  think  they  as  effectually  serve  the  cause,  by  acting  on 
the  principle,  without  liecoming  mendiers.  This  is  a  delusion  ;  it 
wwiiu  some  of  the  essential  requisites  which  constitute  the  strength  erf 
our  cauM*.  It  wants  the  public  tratimonv  against  the  evnl,  which  forms 
one  i>f  the  chief  elements  for  omnteracting  it.  It  divests  your  example 
«»f  much  of  that  inHuenci*,  which  the  sinqile  fact  that  yon  are  a  mcm- 
lier,  W’ould  lend  to  it.  It  deprives  us  of  the  advantages  of  that  unioo 
and  combination,  which  are  found  to  give  strength  and  success  to  every 
other  cause,  for  it  is  a  long  established  maxim,  that  “  union  w 
slrt'ugth.'*  Thert*  arc  others  who  consider  it  an  im|>eachment  of  their 
principles,  by  inferring  that  they  raiiiiot  kwp  themselves  solier,  with- 
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oat  ftuch  an  obligation.  It  implies  no  such  insinuation  against  those 
vho  pwsoss  better  principles ;  and  the  fact,  that  it  is  tem)>erate  men 
whom  we  princi]>ally  wish  to  t)ecome  members,  repels  such  an  insinua- 
tioo.  Ih»t,  have  you  no  sympathy  for  your  weaker  bretlm*n  who 
nussess  them  not?  Many  of  them  possess  no  such  principles  as  can 
stsv  their  iniiuls  against  the  insidious  allurements  of  this  deceitful 
eneuiv.  And  in  the  absiuice  of  such,  is  it  not  well  to  anchor  their 
minds  by  such  an  obligation,  to  prtn'ent  temptation  from  lireaking 
them  iiwiiy,  and  driving  them  continually  on  tlie  quick-sands  of  de- 
structiini  ?  Many  fis?!  this  obligation,  when  they  would  feel  no  other  ; 
tnd  it  is  in  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are  memliers,  that  their  chief 
safety  lies.  It  furnishes  an  apdogy  by  which  they  can  rt'sist  every  so¬ 
licitation  from  their  acquaintances.  It  fixes  their  resolution,  and  settles 
in  their  minds,  that  they  are  done  with  the  practice ;  and  thus  it  ter¬ 
minates  all  those*  liankerings  and  di*sires  which  would  In-tray  them  into 
eril.  Then*  is  a  ]>ower  and  a  charm  in  lK*ing  a  member,  which  form  a 
line  pano]>ly  of  defence  to  many,  who  possess  no  higher  principles  to 
protect  them.* — Collins. 

Here  wc  take  leave  of  the  subject,  declining,  for  reasons  of  our 
own,  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and,  for  once,  vacating  the  scat  of 
judgement.  It  is  a  question  of  conscience.  In  this  matter  we 
desire,  most  unfcignedly,  that  every"  Christian  should  decide  for 
himself,  —and  speedily.  I'hus  far  wc  may  venture  to  go,  not  ns 
partisans,  but  as  Christians, — to  entreat  all  our  readers,  without 
delay,  to  give  the  subject  a  full  and  impartial  consideration.  To 
this  it  is  entitled,  not  less  by  the  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  public 
mind,  than  by  the  weight  of  individual  piety  and  intelligence 
which  is  already  plt*dgcd  in  its  favour.  There  is  now  a  fair  ])rc- 
sumption  that  mto  h  is  capable  of  l)eing  urged  on  its  behalf ; — 
that  it  mrn/ possibly  Ik?  our  im|K?rative  duty  to  join  its  ranks  ;  and 
that  even  upiorance  may  involve  yuilt.  “  If  thou  forbear  to 
deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain ;  if  thou  snyeet^  ItehtAd  we  knew  it  not :  doth  not  he 
that  pondercth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  kee])eth  thy 
*oul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man 
secording  to  his  work  ?  Hitherto,  the  worst  enemy  the  Society 
has  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  |K)wcr  of  ridicule :  tlie 
sharpest  arrows  with  which  it  has  been  assailed,  have  lK?cn  |K)inted 
with  a  sneer.  But  this  is  no  test  of  truth  :  if  it  had  l>ecn,  Christ¬ 
ianity  itself  would  scarcely  have  survived  the  severity  of  that 
warfare.  Wc  trust  that  none  will  shrink  from  the  investigation 
through  fear  that  it  may  end  in  a  conviction,  that  they  ought  to 
take  ground  which  may  prove  disagrt'eablc.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
lip  any  gratification,  however  trifling : — the  more  trifling  the 
<‘njoymcnt,  the  more  vexatious,  oftentimes,  is  restraint.  To  with¬ 
draw  from  our  tables  a  luxury  which  is  on  the  table  of  a  friend, 
w  to  refuse  to  partake  of  any  thing  which  he  oflers,  on  grounds 
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which  imply  disapproval,  and  which  he  may  interpret  unkindW 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  he  very  annoying.  Hut  what  ii 
the’  value  of  a  Christianity  which  does  not  include  sclf-deniil, 
whenever  duty  either  to  (iod  or  our  neighbour  calls  for  it?  One 
word  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  follies,  the  extravagancies, 
the  inconsistencies  of  some  Tem|>erancc  advocates,  form  no  valid 
reason  for  declining  a  thorough  examination  into  the  claims  of 
the  Society.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  Assodatiou^  that  one 
man  refuses  to  drink  coffee,  because  it  is  stimulating, — that 
another,  after  signing  a  declaration  against  spirits,  half  intoxicates 
himself  with  wine, — that  a  third,  under  ])retencc  of  sickness, 
hypocritically  and  fraudulently  steals  the  accustomed  dram,  or 
that  a  fourth  doubles  his  allowance  of  strong  beer,  or  cider,  on 
the  strength  of  his  abstinence  from  gin.  Every  good  cause  needi 
to  l)e  ])reserved  from  its  friends.  It  would  fare  ill  with  Christ¬ 
ianity  herself,  if  she  were  to  be  judged  by  any  of  the  tests  to 
whicli  we  have  objected.  How  often  has  she  In'cn  wounded  in 
the  house  of  her  friends  !  Hut  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 
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as  it  may  Ik*,  that  the  minute  expression  of  folia^^  ii 
*  not  necessary  to  the  general  rendering  of  natural  effect,  it  if 
not  less  certain  that  the  study  of  leaf,  branch,  and  trunk  with 
almost  IxUanical  accuracy,  is  a  part  of  his  educational  procesieo 
which  no  well-judging  artist  will  think  it  wise  to  neglect. 
Frequent  occasions  must  occur,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  details, 
and  the  skill  in  their  management  thus  acquired,  will  be  especially 
demanded.  The  ])ainter  may  Ik?  requiri’d,  or  he  may  feel  it  cx- 
IKxlient,  to  treat  landscape  on  the  principles  of  ]K)rtraiture,  and 
to  depart  for  a  moment  from  those  higher  systems  and  those  well- 
consideretl  conventionalities,  which  merge  specific  character  in 
general  forms.  Nor  is  this  close  imitation  so  uniformly  or  essen¬ 
tially  objc'ctionable  as  some  would  represent.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  sneer  at  Dutch  littleness  and  Flemish  elaboration ;  bnl 
they  are  excellent  qualities  in  their  right  place,  and  convey  » 
truer  ex))ression  of  ‘  things  as  they  are,'  than  is  given  by  ih« 
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^oneralixatioiiH  in  which  we  liavc  ten)  often  seen  every 
trace  of  fidelity  and  discrimination  swept  away.  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  enjraging  in  discussions  that  might  lead  us  incimvcniently 
astray  from  our  immediate  business,  and  independently  of  all 
systematic  views  or  individual  practice  in  the  treatment  of  land- 
f!ca|)c,  we  recur  to  our  first  position,  (in  truth  a  self-evident  one, 
though  not  always  adopted  in  actual  tuition,)  that  an  accurate 
stiulv  of  foliage  in  all  its  varieties  and  all  its  manipulations,  is  the 
liasis  of  S4)uiul  instruction  in  this  branch  of  drawing.  In  our 
younger  days,  this  principle  was  hut  ])artially  rt*cogniseil,  and 
still  more  rarely  did  it  find  its  way  into  practice.  During  the 
usual  course  of  teaching,  under  a  master  by  no  means  inexpert, 
not  once  was  our  attention  callcil  to  this  |K)int.  Handling,  effect, 
colour,  were  fairly  enough  illustrated;  hut  the  materials  on 
which  these  elements  were  to  be  employed,  found  no  place  in  the 
exercise.  Few  learners  were  better  of!  in  this  re8]>ect  than  our¬ 
selves,  and  most  assuredly  the  larger  proportion  was  in  a  yet 
worse  plight.  Vet  there  had  been  able  efforts  made  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  this  injurious  state  of  things ;  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  series  of  engravings  by  John  C’ozens,  dated  in  17119, 
which  arc,  on  the  whole,  excellently  ada])ted  to  their  obviously 
intended  pur|K)se.  IMiey  are,  apparently,  a  mixture  of  acquatint 
and  sofl-gruund  etching,  and  they  exhibit  the  characters  of  the 
more  inqxirtant  trees  with  much  spirit  and  cleverness.  We  rc- 
ineml)er  to  have  seen,  many  years  back,  a  publication  of  some 
half  dozen  folio  pages,  by  a  much  inferior  artist,  but  whose  name 
was  also  Cozens,  on  a  singular  plan,  of  which  the  execution  was 
not  worthy  iA'  the  conception.  The  skeletons  of  different  trees 
were  rcpresentetl,  each  in  its  own  compartment,  with  stem  and 
branch,  as  in  the  wintry  state ;  while  the  general  form  of  the 
summer  clothing  was  indicated  by  a  lighter  shadow.  It  must 
have  been  somewhat  later,  we  suppose,  when  Gilpin  published, 
from  his  brother's  drawings,  the  few  but  instructive  specimens  of 
branch  and  spray  which  occur  in  his  work  on  Forest  Scenery. 

The  first  work,  however,  that  obtained  extensive  popularity, 
«nd  effected  a  beneficial  change  in  the  mixles  of  instruction,  was 
baj)orte's  well  known  scries  on  the  “  Characters  of  H'recs^ ;  a 
publication  which,  with  many  defects,  and  very  few  of  the  higher 
t'xc'cllcncics  of  art,  was  yet  distinguished  by  spirited  and,  on  the 
*hole,  expressive  execution.  His  handling  was  free  and  fluent; 
his  manner  unsubstantial  but  unaffected  ;  and  his  processes  alto- 
K<*thcr  intelligible  and  readily  imitable.  Some  thirty  years  since, 
Ackerman  published  a  collection  of  trees  by  Huet  Villiers,  an 
•rtist  of  some  skill,  but  not,  we  should  imagine,  previously  ex- 
w'cised  in  this  direction :  some  of  his  subjects  are  fairly  treated, 
hot  the  major  part  arc  very  common-place,  and  his  trunks,  with 
frw  exceptions,  arc  mere  school-boy's  work.  The  intervening 
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period  has  provided  an  ample  supply  of  rich  and  scientific  pro, 
duction.  l)elamotte,  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale,  is  ad. 
mirahle :  his  etchings  are  of  the  old  school,  and  his  large  studies  of 
forest  trees  are  of  distinguished  merit.  Harding  has,  in  his  variooi 
publications,  given  some  excellent  illustrations  of  sylvan  scenery; 
and  we  have  seen  a  specimen  or  two  by  Barnard,  of  good  execution. 

A  year  or  two  back,  a  very  elaborate  series,  but  on  a  principle  that 
appears  to  us  altogether  mistaken,  was  lithographed  by  an  artist 
named  Childs.  He  has  represented  every  tree  with  its  aspect, 
not  as  modifieil  by  the  atmospheric  media  and  the  gencraliiing 
effect  prcKluced  by  the  range  and  rapid  motion  of  the  eye  en- 
deavouring  to  take  in  the  whole  at  once,  but  as  if  the  sight  rested 
upon  every  leaf,  both  individually  and  collectively.  'Phis  is  not 
a  true  exhibition  of  natural  appearances,  nor  would  it  lie  found, 
in  average  instruction,  to  o|>crate  otherwise  than  injuriously. 

The  works  actually  l)efore  us  arc  of  various  though  wnsider- 
able  merit.  The  “  Rudiments  of  Trees'”  is  the  title  of  an  nn- 
pretending  but  clever  series,  treatetl  with  much  sj)irit  and  con¬ 
siderable  originality :  no  name  is  given  on  the  cover,  but  the  lart 
plate  is  inscrilKxl,  J.  Wrightson.  Mr.  Dclamottc’s  “  Characters’’ 
are  marked  with  much  of  his  peculiar  talent,  though  we  do  not 
admire  them  quite  so  highly  as  some  of  his  former  productioni. 
'Phey  arc  drawn  on  zinc,  a  medium  said  to  possess  some  ad- 
vantages  over  stone:  we  could  fancy  that  the  effect,  though 
clearer,  is  not  quite  so  rich. 

Mr.  Loudon’s  A rlmretum  Britnnnicum'^  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  l)c  a  work  of  considerable  extent,  reasonable  price,  and 
great  utility.  "Phe  execution  of  the  plates  is  rcs|H‘ctabic,  hut  the 
folia^^e,  e8]H'cially  al)out  the  central  and  foreshortened  parts,  is 
deficient  in  character ;  and  the  handling  is  not  so  much  that  of 
an  artist  working  on  a  favourite  subject,  as  of  an  amateur  ready 
with  the  crayon,  but  not  master  of  its  higher  and  more  expressive 
management.  Perhaps  this  may  l>e  a  little  hy]>ercritical,  and  wc 
are  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so  taken :  our  standard  of 
excellence,  however,  is  partly  supplied  by  Mr.  Loudon  himself, 
who  has,  in  some  of  the  Numbers  of  his  “  Natural  History  ” 
Magasine,  given  some  nearly  |>crfect  specimens  of  tree-jHirtrait, 
in  wood-cuts  by  Williams  from  drawings  by  Strutt.  For  the 
rest,  Mr.  Loudon’s  **  Arboretum  ”  merits  strong  recommcndatioii 
as  supplying  a  deficiency  that  has  long  been  felt :  the  Ictter-pitsi 
is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Having  had  occasion  to  introduce  Mr.  Strutt’s  name,  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  pass  it  by  without  giving  him  his  just  praise  a* 
the  facile  priiiceps  of  artists  in  this  department.  The  three 
numbers,  all  wc  believe  that  have  np]>careil,  of  his  “  Delicuf 
iSyrfirMw,”  contain  some  fine  examples  of  fori'st  scenery  in  a 
aeries  of  Ixdd  and  masterly  etchings.  His  “  Stflca  Britanuic(i> 
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conuininj?  tifty  |wrtraits  of  various  trees,  cxccutoil,  as  we  have 
somewhere  seen  it  stated,  in  lithography :  they  have,  however, 
ihe  ap|H*arance,  to  complete  deception,  of  finisheil  etchings. 
They  are,  as  subjects,  admirably  selected :  as  drawings,  they  are 
of  exquisite  workmanship:  and  as  a  collection,  they  arc  full  of 
ioftruction  to  the  artist,  and  of  interest  to  the  lover  either  of  art 
or  of  nature. 


Art.  IV.  Some  Account  of  the  fVritings  and  Opiniom  of  Clement  qf 
Alexandria.  By  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  8vo.,  pp.  480.  Price 
l!2j.  London,  1835. 

KAVK  has  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  a  seriet 
of  well-conducted  inquiries  into  the  early  annals  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Master  of  that  sound  and  valid  learning 
which  enables  the  ])os8e88or  to  move  with  confidence  and  deci¬ 
sion  amid  the  embarrassments  of  a  subject  requiring  the  shrewd- 
fit  exercise  of  scholarship  and  discretion  in  unravelling  compli¬ 
cation,  removing  incumbrance,  and  supplying  deficicn^t  he  nas 
addressed  himself  to  his  task  with  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  to  be  put 
forth.  Languages  dead,  and  worse  than  dead,  barbarized  by 
rile  mixture  and  evil  custom ;  opinions  wild,  vague,  and  dis¬ 
cordant  ;  systems  extravagant  and  self-con tradic^ry ;  facts  dis¬ 
torted  or  misapplied ;  characters  branded  or  canonized  as  malig¬ 
nity  or  ca])rice  might  dictate such  arc  some  of  the  difficulties, 
assureilly  neither  few  nor  light,  which  licset  the  man  who  fairly 
undertakes  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  its  original  do¬ 
cuments,  and  in  the  materials,  infinitely  various  and  multiplied, 
whieh  are  to  be  examined  for  their  illustration.  The  labour, 
however,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  so  much  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  primary  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline, — they 
derive  from  deeper  and  purer  sources,  —  as  in  its  tendency  to 
elucidate  the  social,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  of  man.  A 
different  view  of  the  matter  has,  indeed,  been  usually  taken.  The 
advocates  of  conflicting  systems,  instead  of  making  ‘  the  Law 
‘  and  the  Testimony''  their  ultimate  reference,  have  called  in 
Prescription,  under  diverse  disguises,  as,*  if  not  a  surer,  a  more 
convenient  and  manageable  criterion.  The  ‘  Primitive  Church,* 
the  ‘  Fathers,'  the  early  ‘  Councils,'  have  been,  all  and  each, 
placed  in  that  judgement-seat  from  which  there  is  but  one  voice  that 
^aks  authoriutively.  Be  it,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  understood, 
tfiat  we  have  no  objection  even  to  the  testimony  of  prescription,  if 
fairly  adduced :  it  throws  a  powerful  illumination,  sometimes  di¬ 
rectly,  at  other  times  by  contrast  and  opposition,  on  great  and 
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weij^hty  questions.  We  refuse  to  admit  it  only  when  it  is  pir. 
tially  or  unduly  urged,  or  when,  for  sectarian  purposes,  it  'n 
raiseil  from  its  subordinate  and  ancillary  character,  to  that  of  • 
safe  and  sijecific  guide. 

Nothing  in  these  passing  observations  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  he  has,  we  think,  taken  a  wrong 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  on  certain  points; 
but  there  is  no  unfairness  in  his  statements,  nor  subtlety  in  his 
manner.  lie  gives  distinctly  the  grounds  of  his  conviction,  and 
uses  no  oiKeial  emphasis  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  We 
are  tempted,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  regular  succes. 
sion,  to  cite  in  this  place  a  passage  which  does  not  occur  till  near 
the  end  of  the  lK>ok,  as  exemplifying  a  somewhat  striking  instance 
of  fair  ex|>osition  and  halting  inference. 

‘  In  the  time  of  Clement,  the  name  KitxXTj<rta  was  given  to  the  place 
ill  which  ('hristiaiiH  ass4*mbled  for  the  purjioses  of  divine  worship.  On  * 
i»iie  iK'Ctisiun,  he  opj)os4»s  it  to  the  word  (Tvtxytr/ri,  But  in  generic  the 
word  is  used  by  him  to  express  the  whole  ImhIv  of  Christiam, 

which  he  cidls  the  grtnit  temple  of  God,  the  true  lieliever  lieing  the 
small  temple.  In  describing  the  progress  of  the  Gnostic  towards  per¬ 
fection,  Ciement  says,  that  **  it  is  {Hissible  for  a  man,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  who  exercises  himself  in  the  commandments  of  the  LsntI, 
and  lives  jierfectly  and  ^^notticaUy  according  to  the  (losiiel,  to  be  en- 
rolletl  in  the  number  of  the  AjHistles.  Such  a  man  is  the  tnie  Prea- 
byter  of  the  I'hurch,  and  the  true  minister  (^*a«oro?)  of  the  will  of 
(iod,  if  he  d<H>sMind  teaches  that  which  is  of  the  Lord  ;  in»t  ch«wen 
by  men  ;  not  deemed  righteous,  because  a  Presbyter, 
but  enrolliMl  in  the  presbyterv  l)ecause  righteous;  anil  although  he 
may  not  lx*  hoiiourtxl  with  the  first  place  upon  earth, 

yet  w  ill  he  sit  among  the  four-aiid-twentv  thrones,  judging  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  John  says  in  the  Apocaly|>st*.** 

*  Clement  priKTctHls  to  remark,  that  these  four-and-twenty  judget 
will  Ih?  siiectisl  from  the  most  jierfect  memlK'rs  of  the  Church,  now 
ctmqH»si‘d  of  Jew's  and  (tentiles ;  and  then  adds,  “  for  the  degrees  (** 
‘T^Kotra*)  in  the  Church  tni  tnirth,  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  l)eaams,are, 
in  my  opinion,  imitations  of  the  angelic  glory,  and  of  that  disjiensaUoB 
which  is  .said  in  Scripture  to  await  all  who,  w'alking  in  the  steps  of 
the  A|H>stles,  live  in  jH’rfi'ct  righteousness  according  to  the  Gospel. 
These,  according  to  the  A|x>8tle,  l>eing  niised  into  the  clouds,  will  nrst 
minister  (^iaKovnm*),  w'ill  then,  receiving  an  advancement  in  glnfy» 
(for  there  are  differences  in  glory,;  Ih?  enrolled  in  the  Pri'sbytery,  until 
they  cmne  unti»  the  perfi'ct  man.’*  Whatever  w'e  may  think  of  the 
ct)m{Hiris4iti  which  Clement  here  institutes,  one  consequence  flows 
nect*ssarily  fnmi  the  passage ; — that  there  were  in  C'lemeiit’s  time 
three  dt*grees  or  orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church  ;  Bishops,  Presby* 
ters,  Dinicons.  On  aimther  occa.Hion,  Clement  says,  that  precepts  are 
addresseil  in  Scripture  to  .select  |H?rsons ;  to  presbyters,  bisho|>s,  dea¬ 
cons,  widows.  Siiinetimes,  ind(H?d,  only  presbyters  and  deacons  are 
mentioned.  The  office  of  the  former  is  said  to  (h*  to  amend  the  soul; 
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thr  latter,  to  minister.  In  the  tract  entitli^fl  Quis  SalvHmr^ 

ihe  titles  iTiriforo^-  ami  are  indifTorently  applied  to  the 

name  |»erson ;  but  St.  John  liad  previously  lieen  descriU'd  as  travel¬ 
ling  through  Asia  Minor  appointing  Bishops,  hirming  whole  churches, 
tnd  admitting  the  clerg)’  into  the  numU'r  of  those  who  were  marked 
(iXi><«)  out  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  there  is  no  mention  either  of 
presbyters  or  deactms.  It  is  evident,  therefon',  that  the  Bishop  was 
ilistinguishetl  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ;  he  \ras  in  truth,  the  chief 
Presbyter.' 

—No,  it  could  but  follow  from  the  most  one-sided  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this,  that  he  was  primus  inter  pures^  the  foreman  of  a  jury, 
the  chairman  of  a  bench  of  magistrates.  But  neither,  in  truth, 
does  even  this  apjx'ar.  Strip  the  |wissage  of  its  Rhemish  style  of 
translation, — by  the  way  we  exee])t  this  fn>m  our  concession  of 
‘fair  cx|>osition,’ — and  what  will  ho  the  result?  In  the  first 
place,  we  leant  that  the  Church  does  not  mean  the  Hierarchy. 
Next,  we  find  Clement  running  a  ])arallel  U^tween  the  ]>erfect 
man  and  the  actual  orders  of  the  church :  he  may  acquire  the 
spiritual  state  and  privileges  of  an  ap)stle ;  he  may  l)c  as  truly 
an  elder  and  minister  as  if  he  had  Iven  chosen,  according  to 
custom,  hff  of  hands.  The  whole  context  is  strangely  con¬ 
fused  in  the  translation,  by  the  inadmissiltle  a))]>lication  of  terms 
now  always  used  as  titular,  whereas  they  were,  in  their  origin, 
fimply  discriminating  and  descriptive.  Overseers,  elders,  stew. 
ard«,  have  a  clear  and  incontrovertible  meaning:  to  call  them 
bishops,  ])resbyters,  and  deacons,  is  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unlearned  and  credulous.  With  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  primary  intention,  the  use  of  such  terms  may  he  allowed  in 
practice ;  hut  U>  employ  them  in  controversy,  is  a  mere  abuse*  of 
a  questionable  |XTmission.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  admits  that 
Clement  elsewhere  uses  bishop  and  presbyter  as  convertible  terms, 
and  that  he  descrilK*8  the  A|K>stle  John  as  appointing  ‘  bishops ’ 
in  Asia  Minor.  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  oiTurs  alxmt  suffra¬ 
gans  or  inferior  clergy’ ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  passage  refers 
to  the  formation  of  churches  and  the  ordination  of  pastors.  ( )n 
the  whole,  however,  these  paragraphs  may  be  taken  ns  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  honesty  with  which  Dr.  Kaye  exhibits  authorities,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  lie  ex]»luins  or 
evades  conclusions. 

The  Founder  of  the  Egyptian  Alexandria  hail  in  view,  says 
Matter,  objects  ‘  purely  |K)litical.’  We  have  a  higher  ojiinion  of 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  hold  with  Dr.  Burton,  that  it  was  de¬ 
igned  not  only  for  the  selfish  pur|M>ses  of  a  conqueror,  but  to 
promote  the  nobler  aims  of  a  lover  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
After  a  long  and  brilliant  cultivation  of  science  and  phih»sophy 
in  Its  celebrated  schools,  they  became  the  scene  of  a  contest 
widely  differing  from  the  strifes  of  words  in  which  the  sophists 
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and  rhetorioisns  of  all  ages  have  taken  e8]XTial  delight.  Ala- 
andria  seeiiit  to  have  been  chosen,  by  a  sort  of  common  conaeot, 
as  a  central  jwiiit  where  Pa^nism,  Judaism,  and  Christiaaiti 
might  come,  thanks  to  the  iil)eral  |K)licy  of  the  Lagidte,  fablf 
intc»  collision.  After  severe  struggles  and  many  vain  attempt 
at  compromise  and  alliance,  the  false  and  tlie  imperfect  ceded  the 
victor)'  to  the  true;  a  result  to  which  few  contributed  more  ef. 
fectually  than  the  eminent  man  of  whose  life  and  labours  thh 
interesting  volume  contains  a  luminous  abstract. 

I'he  birth-place  t)f  (Mement  is  doubtful.  Wlietber  he  wu 
Athenian  or  Alexandrian,  ancient  authority  does  not  enable  ui  to 
decide  satisfactorily  ;  and  mo<lem  inquirers  are  content  with  an 
uncertainty  which  is,  after  all,  of  small  importance,  though  iti 
removal  might  possibly  throw  partial  light  on  one,  at  least,  of 
the  (lilKcuUies  which  attend  the  consideration  of  his  history  and 
opinions.  It  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  illustration  of 
his  writings,  could  it  be  ascertained  whether  his  education  wag 
couunencvil,  aud  how  far  it  was  carried  on,  at  the  one  or  at  the 
other  place ;  how  much  of  his  primary  learning  was  pagan,  and 
how  much  Christian  ;  to  what  extent  his  mental  training  may  be 
attributable  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  or  to  the  lessons  of  Pta- 
Uenus.  Hut  leaving  this,  as  beyond  our  means  of  adjiistnentf 
the  information  that  remains  to  us  concerning  his  character  and 
compositions  will  be  found  in  general  clear  and  available,  though 
there  are  )H)ints  of  obscurity,  on  which  it  is  more  desirable  than 
probable  that  further  explanation  should  l)e  obtained.  Tbe 
summary  given  by  the  Hishop  of  Lincoln,  contains,  in  brief,  all 
tiiat  is  known  on  this  subject. 

‘  ('liMncnt,  nccordiiig  to  Jerome,  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexuiulriu,  the  scholar  of  PantKiius,  and  after  his  decease  master  of 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria.  While  he  presided  in  it.  he 
had  the  honour  of  numbering  the  great  Origen  among  his  scholan. 
He  Hourished  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  aud  Caracalla,  (i.  e.  betweei 
A.  C.  li)J  and  217.)  and  was  con  tern  {>orary  with  Alexander,  Bishop 
Jernsulem,  from  w  hom  he  was  liearer  of  a  letter  to  the  church  of 
Antioch.  Jerome  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works,  dcscribuf 
them  as  replete  w  ith  leurniug  and  eloquence,  and  embracing  both 
cred  and  profane  literature.  in  eight  Iwoks. — Hyix>typo*i 

in  eight  lawks. — One  laiok  addressed  to  the  (lentiles. — Three  books 
entitled,  —  One  book  concerning  Laster. — A  discourse  cob- 

Cloning  F;csting. — A  discimrse,  entitled,  “  Who  is  the  Rich  Man  thil 
shall  Ik*  saved?’*  — One  laiok  on  Slander. — One  on  the  KcclesissticJ 
Canons,  and  ag;iinst  those  who  hdlow  the  errors  of  the  Jew^s,  addrcMii 
to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  This  account  of  the  works 
Clement  is  princi trail v  derived  from  Eusebius,  who  also  mentwns 
Exhortation  to  Patience,  addrt*ssi*d  to  the  newly  Baptized,  rhe  s^ 
dress  to  the  (teutiles,  the  I'anlagogus,  the  Stromata,  aud  the  traci 
titleil,  Who  is  the  Rich  Miui  that  shall  lie  saved  ?  ’*  have  come  dwWi 
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tons  ootrlv  entire,  flf  the  other  works  we  have  iwly  frujtmenU. 
Knwi  Kusebius  we  further  learn  that  ClenH'iit  was  a  ciwveft  from 
lirtthouisni.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  by  some  called  an 
\thenUn,  by  others  an  Alexandrian  ;  whence  Cave  infers  that  he  mtw 
burn  at  .\thens,  and  studied  at  Alexandria.  The  account  given  bv 
Phiaius  of  the  >%'orks  of  Clement,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  limf, 
agnes  with  that  of  Jemme.* 

Few  remains  of  the  writers  who  flourished  in  the  early  wriod*  of 
('hristian  bistort’,  arc  more  interesting  than  those  in  wnicli  they 
address  themselves  to  their  pagan  ctm temporaries,  I>ceply  vormnl 
in  the  learning  of  their  times,  and  thoroughly  aware  of  all  that 
vas  plausible  and  all  that  was  extravagant  in  the  creeds  of  their 
adversaries,  the  venerable  exhorters  and  a^wlogists  of  ('hristian 
antiquitv  have  handed  down  to  us  invaluable  materials,  whence 
to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  heathen  systems  of  faith 
and  practice.  From  the  crude  and  coarse  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  the  splendid  dreams  of  Plato  and  the  .subtilising 
priKtsses  of  his  schiud,  heathenism,  in  all  its  forms  and  all  its  dis- 
<^nii.<ies,  was  assailed  and  confounded  by  those  el(X|uent  and  vic¬ 
arious  advocates  of  (Christianity.  Their  modes  of  conducting  an 
argument  were  not,  indeed,  altogether  such  as  would,  in  the 
present  day*  lie  dcoined  the  most  effective ;  they  were,  however, 
unanswerable  by  their  antagonists  on  any  common  ground  ;  and 
VC  may  well  apply  to  thcnic  eminent  men  in  general,  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  which  l>r.  Kaye,  in  a  former  work,  makes  ap|)licablc  to 
one  of  tlieir  number.  *  Arguments,’  he  justly  observes,  ‘  which 

*  appear  to  us  the  most  forcible,  might  have  been  thrown  away 
‘  upon  the  ]>er8ons  he  was  addressing ;  and  we  may  surely  give 

*  him  credit  for  knowing  by  what  means  he  was  most  likely  to 

*  pnxluce  conviction  in  their  minds.’  'I'he  course  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  which  circumstances  and  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind 
had  enforced  upon  Clement,  was  such  as  to  fit  him  for  higli  rank 
among  thc.-e  meniorahle  men.  Born,  ])robably,  at  Athens,  in 
the  ver}-  centre  of  all  that  was  either  attractive  or  profoiind  in 
))agan  learning,  he  afterwards  travelled  in  Asia,  and  ultimately 
nxed  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  the  enqxirium  at  once  of  cum- 
tuerce  and  of  literature,  the  great  mart  of  talent,  tlie  free  and 
chosen  lists  where  the  old  systems  and  the  new  were  committed 
m  fair  and  final  contest.  At  first  the  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
ftntamus,  he  afterwards  became  his  worthy  successor,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  famous  school  which  was  founded  for 
the  express  pur|)ose  of  o}»posing  the  errors  and  heresies  of  the 
Hmc.  ‘  In  the  very  presence,’  says  Matter  *,  ‘  of  those  philomi- 
‘  phers  who  revived  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  mythology. 
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‘  to  bleiul  llu’m  with  the  ideology  ‘»t*  tlic  most  recent  K})ecuUtioni- 

•  in  presence  of  those  sectaries  wlio  secmetl  determined  to  intitk 
‘  dua'  into  ('hristianity,  the  most  secret  theories  of  Persia  and 
‘  Chaldea,  of  Judea  and  Kgvpt,  St.  Clement  was,  by  hu 
‘  position,  compelled  to  study  history  and  philosophy,  the  systcmi 
‘  of  religion  and  those  of  mythology.  Thus  Ids  Works,  and  espe- 
‘  cially  his  Stromata^  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  most 

*  valuable  illustrations  of  his  ow  n  time  and  of  antiquity  Com- 
‘  bating  the  (inosties  face  to  face,  studying  their  writings,  so  to 
‘  speak,  under  their  own  eyes,  he  often  reprcnluces  their  principles 
‘  with  more  exactness  than  St.  Iremeus,  whose  habitual  residence 
‘  was  so  distant  from  their  schools.'*  Of  this  learning  and  these 
.’ihilities,  ('lenient  has  left  us  a  satisfactory  8|)i'cimen  in  his  Iio^ 
latory  Address  to  the  (i reeks'”;  a  declamatory,  rather  than 
l(»gical  composition,  but  ehxpient  and  convincing.  A  brief  but 
interesting  analysis  of  this  tract  is  given  in  the  volume  liefore  us; 
and  we  shall  cite  a  ])aragra])h  of  the  exordium  as  a  sjieciinen  of 
the  style,  half  ])oetic,  half  rhetorical,  in  which  he  handles  these 
matters,  lie  begins  by  reminding  the  Greeks  of  the  lH*autiiiil 
legends  received  among  them  as  true,  concerning  the  |)owcr  of 
music  the  walls  of 'FhelK's  raised  by  the  lyre  of  Anqdiion — the 
wild  beasts  tamed  by  the  song  of  Orpheus;  he  then  proceeds  is 
follows. 

*  Yet,  though  the  face  of  truth  is  now  revealed  to  them  in  all  its 
brightness,  they  hnik  at  it  with  Kns])ici(»us  eyes.  Let  us  leave  them  to 
their  ('itlurron  and  Helicon,  and  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  their 
dranuitic  t'xhibitions,  which  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  calamities  and 
crimes  of  man.  Let  us  turn  to  the  mountain  of  (b»d,  and  to  the  holy 
prophetic  choir,  and  <lraw  down  fnnn  heaven.  Truth  with  her  ct»mpa- 
uioii  Wisdom  ;  that  diH'iising  her  light  around,  slie  may  enlighten  all 
who  are  involvetl  in  darkness,  and  may  free  men  from  error,  extending 
to  them  intelligence  as  it  were  a  hand  to  guide  them  to 

sidvation.  Orpheus,  Amphioii,  Arioii,  and  the  (ireek  musicians  cm- 

!d(»yt'tl  their  skill  in  confirming  the  jHTverseness  of  man,  and  leading 
dm  to  idols,  and  stm'ks,  and  stones.  Not  so  the  Christian  musician: 
he  comes  to  destroy  the  hitter  tyranny  of  demons  ;  to  substitute  in  it* 
place  the  mild  and  gentle  yoke  of  piety  ;  to  raise  to  heaven  those  who 
had  Ikh-mi  cast  down  ujxm  the  earth,  lie  alone  has  tamed  man,  the 
imwt  savage  of  l>ejists ;  and  has  iiidetMl  made  men  out  of  stones,  by 
ruising  up  a  Holy  Seed  from  among  the  (ientiles  who  iKdieved  in 
stones.  Such  is  the  jH»wer  of  the  New  Song  ;  it  has  converted  stone* 
and  lieusts  into  men.  They  who  were  dinul,  without  any  |>ortion  of 
the  real  life,  have  revived  at  the  mere  sound.' 

This  ilgurativc  nunlc  of  appeal  is  carried  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  iK'forc  ('Icmcnt  grapples  w  ith  his  main  subject ;  hut,  when  he 
fairly  enters  on  the  pro|)cr  business  of  his  address,  he  <li splays  con¬ 
siderable  energy  in  his  ex|H)sition  of  the  errors  of  (ientilism.  J  he 
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ipurious  deities,  the  lying  oracles,  the  depraved  morality  of  the 
heathen  worship,  are  well  contrasted  with  the  purity  and  truth  of 
(be  ('hristian  religion.  This  work,  with  the  two  subsequent 
treatises,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  sort  of  trilogy,  completing  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
in  its  reference  to  conviction,  to  the  conduct,  and  to  the  affections. 
The  “Hortatory  Address"  having  been  designed  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  alien,  and  his  establishment  in  right  ])rinciples, 
Clement's  next  care  was  to  supply  the  convert  with  a  manual  of 
pious  practice.  For  this  pur])ose  he  wrote  the  l^a'dagogue ;  a 
singular  composition,  in  which  the  frivolous  and  the  im]H)rtant 
ire  strangely  mingled.  If  judged  according  to  present  notions, 
the  “  Pailagoguc  "  will  give  no  favourable  notion  of  its  Author's, 
imelleclual  energy  :  there  is  no  appeal  to  ultimate  principles,  no 
.sound  and  systematic  survey  of  moral  duty  ;  nothing,  in  short, 
of  that  adaptation  to  all  seasons  and  all  circumstances  which  a 
man  of  large  views  and  vigorous  mind  would  have  im])rcHssed 
mwn  his  work.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Bishop's  apology  for 
this  failure,  is  to  be  taken  as  valid.  He  defends  Clement  on  the 
ground  of  non-intention  : — he  did  not  design  to  com|K)se  ‘n  av«- 
*  tnu  of  rcrha]>s  not :  probably,  such  a  work  would 

have  Utii  unsuitable  to  the  class  whose  benefit  he  principally 
inU'ndcd.  But  the  question  still .  returns,  whether  a  mode  of 
com))osition  which  excludes  all  those  higher  qualities  to  which 
nfenaice  has  just  been  made,  could  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
M)  effective  as  one  that  should  have  aimed  at  exciting  and  inform¬ 
ing  the  intellect,  even  while  conveying  the  simplest  instruction  in 
the  most  common  duties.  Or,  still  more  decidedly,  can  any  mo¬ 
ral  inculcation  he  permanently  impressive,  that  does  not  maintain 
a  continual  reference  to  those  high  motives  and  essential  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  which  all  morality  tliat  is  worthy  of  the  name,  always 
and  unalterably  depends  ? 

The  third  member  of  Clement's  triple  arrangement,  has  ob¬ 
tained  more  permanent  favour  than  cither  of  the  former,  and 
this  chiefly  from  incidental  causes.  The  Stromata — ‘  Caqxjt- 
‘  work,'  or  ‘  V  arieties' — seem  to  have  been  the  tuming-out  of  the 
contents  of  his  coinmon-placc  book ;  a  strange  but  interesting 
colIccii(»n  of  all  sorts  of  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He 
gives  his  own  description  of  the  book,  as  of  one  in  which  regular 
t»rder  and  connection  were  disavowed.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an¬ 
swering  to  its  title  in  its  various  and  desultory  composition  ;  as 
full  of  abnipt  transitions,  frequently  passing  from  the  subject  to 
luattcrs  altogether  foreign.  He  compares  it  to  a  meadow  or  a 
garden,  where  fruit  and  herb  and  Hower  arc  intermingled ; — to  a 
^jld  and  rugged  country  where  trees  of  every  kind  arc  mixed 
without  regularity.  It  will  be  clearly  seen,  how  much  this  must 
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cviil  to  the  value  of  the  work  ;  not,  indeed,  iis  an  argumentative 
comment,  hut  as  a  rich  treasury  of  facts,  circ-unistances,  im) 
opinions,  that  would  have  found  no  place  in  a  grave  discuwiot, 
hut  in  this  heterogeneous  miscellany  have  been  treasured  up  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity. 

'fhe  most  substantial — wc  cannot  even  here  venture  to  say  the 
best  c'onnected — ])art  of  these  adrersarin^  refers  to  a  character 
which  Clement  is  pleased  to  distinguish  Jis  the  true  Gnostic,  the 
|H‘rfect  Christian,  having  attained  the  yvcoci^^  or  ‘  perfect  know. 

‘  ledge  of  all  that  relates  to  (iml,  his  nature,  and  dispensation*,' 
The  late  Alexander  Knox,  in  his  letter  to  I'arken,  speaks  of  thii 
'  ]>ortraiture ’  as  ‘one  of  the  noblest  things  of  the  kind  that  the 
‘  world  ever  saw  ;  ’  (pialifying,  however,  this  strong  language  hr 
the  admission,  that  '  the  assertions  cannot  always  he  defended.’ 
Dr.  Kaye  seems  to  have  taken  the  jiister  view  of  the  subject 
wiieii  he  describes  the  work  of  (’lement  as  less  a  ‘  portraiture' 
than  a  collection  of  hints  and  sketches,  finished  or  unfinished,  out 
of  which  the  ])icture  might  he  worked  up.  lie  calls  it  ‘  a  rep^^ 

'  sentation  of  different  ]>ortions  of  the  (inostic  character,  throm 
‘  u|)on  the  canvas  without  order  or  connexion.’  The  llishop  goe* 
on  to  express  his  opinion,  that  (’lement  liad  not  ‘  formed  to  hin- 
‘  seif  a  well-defined  notion  of  the  character  which  he  meant  to 
‘  draw.'  He  was  intensely  anxiems  to  make  such  an  exhibidoi 
4»f  ('hristianity  as  might  give  it  favour  among  the  learned  and  ia- 
fiuential  heathen  ;  and  this  feeling  led  him  to  ‘  assimilate  the 
'  nnHlel  of  Christian,  as  much  as  |K)ssiblc  to  that  of  philosophicil, 

‘  |)erfection.’  'This  continual  effort  at  adjustment,  this  perpetitol 
watching  !)f  the  balance  in  its  lihrations,  w’as  unfavourable  to  d»- 
tinct  aiul  cidicrent  representation ;  and  those  who  may  hjive  occa¬ 
sion  to  examine  this  subject,  will  owe  gratitude  to  the  llishop  fi 
Lincoln  fur  his  masterly  arrangement  and  definition  of  the  looie 
materials  and  vague  outline  given  by  the  Alexandrine  Father 
’Fhe  follow  ing  paragraph  contains  a  '  picture  in  little  ’  of  Clf- 
menfs  i*eoH  ideal  of  the  C'hristian  profession. 

*  The  (hu»htic  is  he  who  understands  the  law  :  he  does  not  merd) 
alMtuin  from  evil,  or  ilo  giKsl,  through  fear  or  through  the  ho}H‘  of 
ward  ;  he  iKhs  giMnl  through  love,  and  l>ecuusi‘  he  chooses  it  for  itself- 
lie  strives  not  to  attain  to  the  knowleilgv  of  (lod  for  any  consequence 
which  will  H»»w  from  the  attainment ;  the  knowledge  alone  is  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  eonteinplation. — Were  the  choice  pro|K>sed  to  him,  either  If 
know  (ithl  or  to  obtain  eternal  salvation,  (on  the  snpjsisition  that  tk 
two  ciUiUl  Ih'  sei'arattd,)  he  wt»uld  choose  the  former.  He  din's 
not  <Kxasionull\ ,  Imt  hahitually  ;  nut  for  fame,  not  fi>r  rewanl.  He» 
|H*rfvcted  in  the  iinagi*  and  after  tlie  likeness  of  (iml.  Tlie  flesh  • 
dead  in  him  ;  he  alone  lives,  having  dedicatini  the  s4'])ulchre,  his  Iwd^. 
MS  a  Imly  temple  to  the  Lord,  and  convcrtcxl  his  fWincr  sinful  su«l  ^ 
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(iud.  11<!'  Is  continent,  but  haliitually  exempt  from  itasioon,  W'uit- 
ini:  until  he  I'an  put  on  the  di%’ine  form.  All  virtue  is  hultituul  in  him, 
.HI  that  he  cannot  liKse  it  oven  for  a  moment.' 

It  will  not  have  osca]HHl  our  readers,  that  ('lement  Ikhs  adopted 
the  term  (Gnostic,  not  for  the  piiri>ose  of  giving  any  sanction  to 
cither  the  name  or  errors  of  (gnosticism,  but  as  claiming  for 
Christianity  the  possession  of  all  that  iniglit  be  conveyed  by 
the  term  in  its  higher  import.  Nothing  c;ui  l>e  more  clearly 
markwl  than  his  distinction  l>etween  the  true  and  the  spurious 
(fimstic. 

Of  the  remaining  extant  works  assigned  to  ('lement  as  their 
iutiior,  the  Hishop  of  Lincoln  has  not  failiH]  to  take  due  notice  ; 
hut  the  intimations  already  supplied  by  us  will  enable  general 
rtaders  to  understand  the  character  and  object  lA'  the  leanuxl  and 
duent  Alexandrian.  For  ourselves,  we  caniu>t  rate  this  eminent 
luan  quite  so  highly  as  some  of  bis  admirers  might  sei'in  to  re¬ 
quire.  1  Aiselaus  sjH>ke  of  him  as  the  ‘  admirable.'  8t.  Jerome, 
u  ciud  by  'I'illemont,  culogUed  his  works  as  amtaining  all  that 
was  of  highest  mystery  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  all  that  was 
roost  curious  in  ]>rotane  science.  St.  C'yril  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  authors,  have  also  simken  with  admiration  of 
this  eminent  man.  W  c  shall  not  venture  to  contradict  tiieac 
high  audiorities,  and,  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  take  the  surer  mc^thotl  of  judging  for  tliem- 
Kclvcs,  jiass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  a  composition  ascribed  to 
(  lement,  but  ditf'eriiig  in  many  important  respects  from  bis  re- 
cognizal  writings.  The  ‘  UyjK)ty|)oses,'  a  term  ‘  used  by  Cle- 

*  nu'nt  to  express  the  delineation,  form,  or  outline  of  a  thing,' 
appear  to  have  contained  valuable  infbnnatiou  concerning  tlie 
early  history  of  ('hristiauity,  but  in  other  respects  to  have  Ikhmi 
deeply  contaminated  by  heresy  and  indecency,  i’^usebius  and 
i'hotius  are  die  princi)ml  authorities  for  this  very  indifferent  cha¬ 
racter  if  a  work  so  much  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  |n*0- 
ductious  of  ('lement,  as  to  suggest  to  the  latter  a  doubt  wltether 
Clemi^nt  was  ‘  really  the  author  o(‘  these  absurdities.'  1  lupin 
suggests  a  different  ex]danation.  ‘  If,'  be  says,  ‘  this  work  wtw 

*  80  rcfdctc  w  ith  errors,  as  sluHild  ap|)ear  placed  heyiMul  all  doubt 

*  by  the  tcKtimony  of  i*hotius,  who  had  actually  seen  it,  it  must 
‘  have  lieen  coin}>osed  by  St.  Clement,  liefure  he  had  lH*en 

*  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  uiid  while  he 
'  was  yet  entangled  in  the  opinions  of  Plato :  and  this  apfiears  to 

nH*  highly  ])robable,  since  we  cimuot  aflirin  tiiat  he  was  not  tlie 
author  of  these  books,  whicb  are  assigned  to  him  on  tlk*  au- 

*  thiHrity  of  universal  antiquity,  nor  can  it  be  plausibly  supposetl 

*  that  they  have  been  so  extensively  falsified  by  hiTetics.  The 
opinions  themselves,  moreover,  are  pcecisely  those  .of  a  man  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  IMato  with  the  Chris- 
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‘  tian  relijrion ;  or  rather  they  are  thoge  of  a  haU-chrif^tianiied 
‘  Platonist.'  'I'illcmont  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  a8cril)e§  tlie 
erroneous  portions  of  the  work  to  heretical  interpretation. 


Art.  Klcmenlartf  Art;  or  the  Tw*  of  the  Lead  Pencil  ailvocit«d 
ami  explaintnl.  By  »L  I).  Harding.  Folio.  Twentv-six  PlaUt. 
Price  jt'2  '2s.  London, 


'\/|  H.  Harding  has  done  more  than  any  other  artist  in  exist. 
^  once,  to  aid  the  ])rogrcss,  on  right  executive  ])rinciples,  of 
the  student  of  landscape.  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  published 
lithographical  drawings,  combining  high  qiialitv  with  easy  pur¬ 
chase;  and  we  have  at  hand  a  collection  of  these,  including  almost 
every  variety  of  scenery,  and  furnishing  a  series  of  lessons  of  the 
greatest  practical  value.  His  “  Drawing-book  for  contain, 

iiig  twenty-four  subjects,  of  ‘  infinite  variety  ’,  is  of  itself  a  coune 
of  instruction.  IMate  10  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  artist-lib 
combination; — a  picture  made  up  from  a  bank,  a  ditch,  a  nieipf 
tree,  a  few  sheej),  and  a  shattered  fence.  Plate  17  ^  l)eautiftil 

arrangement  of  tree,  meadow,  and  water,  brought  into  compact 
by  lines  of  deep  shadow.  Plate  27  (23)  is  an  admirably  managed 
woodland  scene.  But  the  whole  is  g<M)d ;  and  these  arc  men¬ 
tioned,  rather  as  gratifying  individual  taste,  than  as  essentiilly 
l)etter  than  others  where  all  are  valuable. 

'I'he  greater  and  more  elaborate  Work  now  before  us,  is  in  til 
rt'bpccts  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding's  distinguished  ability.  It  is  not. 
we  presume,  meant  as  a  pothook-and-hanger  l>ook ;  but  it  takes  up 
the  learner  at  an  early  stage,  and  carries  him  on  to  an  advanced 
|>enod ;  in  fact,  to  the  very  last  term  at  which  mere  instructioi 
can  he  necessary.  'I'he  e\am))les  are  excellent,  both  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  adaptation ;  while  the  aid  of  Briggs  and 
Landseer,  though  hardly  ri'quisite,  commends  at  once  the  mo¬ 
desty  of  the  Author,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  eom])letencss  of  hii 
Work.  He  has  availed  liimself  of  one  method  of  instructki 
that  is,  we  believe,  in  art,  quite  original,  though  in  morals  as  old 
as  the  S])artans  and  their  drunken  Helots  :  he  has  introduced 
some  capital  imitations  of  drawings,  such  as  we  have  often  scea 
pass  current  as  excellent,  hut  full  of  the  grossest  outrages  agiffl* 
sound  }>rinciplc  and  genuine  execution.  So  thoroughly  like  we 
they  to  certain  villanies  of  the  sort  which  we  have  seen  imi 
haiulleil,  that  wo  could  fancy  he  had  actually  caught  the  pen*- 
trators,  and  set  them  down  to  work,  by  way  l)oth  of  warning 
|H.'nalty.  His  dissection,  tm),  of  tltese  im)H>stures,  and  his  d- 
|H)sur€  of  their  violations  of  truth  and  right  feeling,  are  clem 
and  effective.  His  theory  of  the  relative  cHect  of  outline 
shadow  ,  is  also  w  ell  ilhistratinl  by  examples  of  error  and  its  cm- 
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ChnmctcTfi  of  trees,  effects  of  lij?ht  iind  shade,  selection 
of  ifenrral  snbiects  and  particular  forms,  are  richly  and  oxpress- 
ivi'iv  elncitlatf^  by  the  instructions  and  examples  of  this  valnablo 
bcH>k.  The  authorship  of  the  volume  might  ]>orhaps  have  Iwen 
impnoed  bv  a  little  compression ;  but  artists  are  somewhat  apt  to 
hceKx|uent,  when  writing  or  talking  on  the  subject  of  art,  and  we 
irv  accusiomeil  to  lot  them,  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  have 
their  own  way. 

A  work  of  this  kind  was  really  wanted;  since,  notwithstanding 
a  dccidt'd  general  improvement,  there  is  still  so  much  wretchetl 
teaching  abroad,  l>oth  in  town  and  countr>\  that  some  such  col¬ 
lection  of  canons  as  the  present  ought  to  be  eveiy  where  at  hand, 
bv  way  both  of  test  and  of  example.  AVe  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  enter  further  into  particulars,  or  we  could  he  wonly  on  the 
advantages  of  such  a  referee.  Nor  shall  we  be  s|xvific  in  our 
criticism  of  the  different  subjects  :  we  shall  only  mention,  as  |hj- 
culiarlv  to  our  taste,  a  park-scene  at  Alnwick,  and  a  beech-grove 
at  Huckhurst. 

A  valuable  supplement,  with  two  illustrative  aquatints,  on  the 
management  of  ‘  the  brush  \  is  followed  by  three  or  four  pages 
of  useful  directions  in  tlic  choice  of  materials.  In  one  point, 
however,  we  differ  from  Mr.  Harding; — we  dislike  nick-nacks. 
With  him,  we  ])atroni*e  French  blocks,  though  not  quite  so 
lealously  as  he  does ;  but  we  utterly  eschew  the  whole  tribe  of 
‘pencil-holders.'  A  little  change  in  the  form  of  materials,  by 
wearing  down  or  cutting  away,  is  advantageous  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  accustoming  the  hand  to  rely  more  absolutely  upon  itself. 
In  nine  cases  of  this  kind  out  of  ten,  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  It  was  hut  the  other  day  that  we  were  called  uj)on 
to  admire  an  apparatus  for  sketching  in  the  open  air :  we  took  it 
It  first  for  a  portable  clothes-horse,  but,  when  taken  to  pieces  and 
explained,  it  proved  to  bt‘  a  magazine  of  most  inconvenient  ac- 
coinm(Klations,  unsteady  to  the  band,  annoying  to  the  feet,  and 
about  as  fit  for  the  scrambling,  wading,  and  clainl>ering  of  pic¬ 
turesque  travel,  as  a  Funcb-and-.I  udy  box  Ktrap|K'd  at  one's 
back. 


Art.  VI.  JVinklcs*s  Cathedrals,  Nos.  1  to  f).  fivo.,  price  1/.  each. 

Loudon,  183^. 

J  F  the  originator  of  this  useful  and  interesting  publication  had 
doubled  his  charge  and  extended  his  idan,  the  work  would 
have  l>een  not  only  more  intrinsically  valuable,  but  more  |M>pular 
ttd  profitable.  Even  now,  a  more  critical  diseriinination  and  a 
dight  enlargement  would  give  it  advantages  in  which  it  is  defi- 
nent.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  tlmt  eaeli  cathedral  shall  occupy 
^ly  two  or,  at  most,  three  numbers ;  a  limitation  of  which  we 
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question  t>H‘  policy;  aiwl  wc  wouUl  suf^^st  tlicff. 
IHxliiticv  ot*  <i>iitinuin<?  the  survey  until  the  more  iniiportmt 
|H>iiit8  ut*  each  structure  may  be  exhausteil.  'There  should  ht 
the  nave,  the  transept,  the  Laciy-cha|>el,  the  cha|>ter-house, 
cloisters,  the  crvpt,  with  views  ot*  the  exterior,  and  of  such  uthcr 
|iarts  as  inijfht  (h;  worthy  of  s|>ecial  notice.  One  Numl)er  mij^it 
)>e  in  outline,  i.'ontainin^  plan,  section,  details ;  and  if  this  ei. 
tension  should  carry  on  each  subject  to  Hve  ])arts,  surelv  such  aa 
illustration  of  some  of  the  noblest  in4»numents  of  human  invention 
and  skill,  at  a  price  so  easy,  must  command  unlmunded  ]>atroa. 
age.  Of  the  NuinbcTs  betbre  us  we  have  little  to  say  but  in 
praise:  with  oue  exc'eption,  the  views  are  well  chosen  and  ftirh 
handled.  Souie  of  tlte  exteriors  arc  defective  in  clearness  and 
e^)rel»^iun,  and  tiiere  seems  some  mismanagement  al)out  thr 
\\  est  frtmi  of  York  Cathedral:  to  our  eye,  it  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  tiauk.  'The  south-east  view  from  the  river  ii 
altogcdier  bad  :  it  is  neither  illustrative  nor  picturesque,  and  k 
puzzles  us  to  guess  bow  any  one  accustomed  to  look  on  nature 
ibr  an  artist's  pur)Nn»es,  could  think  of  selecting  such  a  subject 
Mr.  W  ink4cs  has  just  published  profiosals  for  a  cheap,  and 
wc  can  have  no  doubt  valuable,  work  on  a  similar  plan,  compre- 
hendiug  the  more  inqmrLant  coutinental  cathedrals.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  idle  to  sup|>ose,  that  two  Niunlrers — why  not  three 
and  eight  plait's,  can  be  made  to  include  all  the  interesting  pokm 
of  a  cuaiplicau'd  Imilding :  wo  would,  however,  riTommend  ptr- 
ticular  attention  to  the  Apsis,  a  feature  of  groat  elaboration  in 
the  Gothic  churcluni  of  the  CiUiiiiient,  and  varying,  by  its  |)olf* 
gonal  ct»u»tructloa,  from  our  uwu  more  iainiiiar  ibrms.  G round 

plans  are  promised;  hut  we  must  remind  Mr.  Winkles  that  no 
illustrution  can  Ik'  satisfactory,  that  does  not  include  a  transverv 
se'ction,  and  a  sectional  view  of  at  least  one  compartment  of  the 
nave.  If  details  arc  at  all  given,  the  Hying  Iniuress  siioiiki  not 
l»e  neglected. 


.\rt.  VI I  .  1.  Irviiind's  Misery  ami  Ixnncdy :  or,  Irehmdu  Field  of 

AlisNitmarv  TiilKUir.  A  Discourse'  delivered  April!),  IKlVi,  atthf 
.Moiithljr  ^Itreting  of  tlw*  i^midon  AssociatioH  of  Coiigreirationsl 
Ministers  and  Churches.  Hy  John  lloppus,  M.A.  dvo.  pp.  711 
L<»ndoii^  DCk>. 

IJ.  Ihc  IrUh  Church.  The  Keforin  Associutiou  to  the  Keforroers  «f 
Tuglaud,  Scotland,  and  AVales.  dvo.  ]ip,  10.  Loudon,  1035. 

3.  .iutii'hrUl  :  Ptifutl,  Protesiani,  and  Infidel*  An  Estimate  •/ 
lieligion  of  the  Times ;  comprising  a  View'  ol  the  Origin  aad 
Ueuius  of  the  Rouiaii  ('athulic  System,  and  of  its  Identity  with 
every  Feriu  of  Nominal  Christianity.  By  the  Kov,  Johii 
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>I.A.  with  ft  l>cliininftrT  AiWrowi,  in  Hoforoncr  to 

ibf  Tbirci  iViitonnn  of  the  English  RefiH-uuUum,  on  the  -Ith  of 
i>ct4»lier,  12uio,  I«oDtlon,  1R35. 

IT  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Protestant  llissentors  of  this  country, 
that  almost  ^  ith  one  voice  they  have  iwtestiM  .-igainst  the 
iniquities  of  the  Irish  C'hureh  Kstalilishmont.  *rhoy  arc  rr- 

im^ached  with  making  common  cause  with  the  Papists;  a  re¬ 
proach  which  comes  with  i^culiar  grace  from  the  memU'rs  of  a 
Church  which  makes  common  cause  with  the  Romish  epi8Ct>pncy 
j^Ttinst  all  the  Prt'shyterian  churches  of  Christendom, — denying 
the  validity  of  any  other  ministry’  save  her  own  orders  and  the 
Koinish, — acknowledging  the  Romish  bishops  as  true  bisliops,  and 
excommunicating  all  Dissenters  as,  in  the  language  of  Anglican 
prtlati's,  abandoned  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  iiiHi.  'Truly, 
the  chanrt'  oi  an  alliance  with  Papists  comes  with  matchless  con¬ 
sistency  from  the  memlK'rs  of  a  Church  the  mi>si  nearly  allied  of 
all  the  r  rotesiant  churches  to  the  Romish,  in  her  ctmstitution, 
ritual,  and  pretensions;  and  whose  prelates,  in  their  pditical  cha¬ 
racter,  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Gallican,  the  S|)anish, 
and  the  Portuguese  priesthood,  standing  forward  as  the  favourers 
of  the  execrable  Miguel  and  the  sanguinary  Carlos,  tliose  up¬ 
holders  of  all  that  is  vile  in  Popery  in  their  res]H*ctive  countries. 
Common  cause  with  the  oppressor,  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
never  made.  C'ommon  cause  with  the  opprt'ssed  and  ))ersecuted, 
whether  it  he  French  Protestants,  or  Irish  Papists,  or  West 
India  slaves,  we  trust  that  Dissenters  will  never  refuse  to  make. 
If  the  Irish  were  Mohammedans,  instead  of  Papists,  it  would 
make  no  dificrenee  in  this  matter.  I'he  injustice  of  eoin|Kdling 
Moslem  to  contribute  to  the  sup]K)rt  of  the  Christian  faith,  would 
not  Ih'  more  fiaipahle  than  quartering  a  i’rotestant  ])riesthood 
upon  a  Romish  peasantry’.  The  principle  which  binds  the  Dis¬ 
senter  to  the  ]*apist  is  a  ver>  simple  one,  and  it  rests  u|M»n  higher 
authority  than  the  law  of  titlies.  It  is  this:  “  As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  vou,  so  dc»  ye  unto  them  likewise.^  'This 
Umd  of  alliance  is  one  of  humanity,  of  citizenship,  not  of  ecclesi- 
inical  allinitv,  like  that  which  connects  the  Roinibli  and  An¬ 
glican  ('hurdles.  Where  and  when  lias  the  ('hurch  of  Fnglaiul 
ventured  to  assail  Ketublistu’d  Popery  r  Nowliere :  slic  only 
tramples  ii|K)n  it  in  the  form  of  beggary  and  )>olitieul  weakness. 
Her  missionaries  are  ‘  the  ecclesiastical  tax-gatherer  and  the 
*  tithe  dragoon.'  bhe  quarrels  witli  no  religion  tliat  pays  tribute 
and  resjH*cts  her  asceiidancv, — with  no  heresy  that  does  not  put 
on  the  attitude  of  dissent.  »She  asks  not  for  congregations,  but 
for  revenues,  and  counts  not  the  alienation  of  the  people,  hnt  that 
i»f  iht  sinecure,  to  be*  tlie  exlinctioii  of  PioleslantiAin.  Sneli  is 
the  )H»Iitical  Church  ai^inst  wbldi  Jjissenters  are  polilieully 
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inrayed.  Ueli^iously  dissenting  from  the  llomieh  ('hufch,  tkv 
are  compellfMl  politically  to  dissent  from  the  Protest^t  FW 
hlishment, — the  one  the  moral,  the  other  the  political  han^ofthM 
twitv  cursc*ii  and  twice  rohlxni  country.  They  have  neyer  ceuMl 
to  war  a^inst  l*operv,  hut  “  they  war  not  after  the  flesh;" 
the  weapons  they  are  taught  to  wield  in  the  conHicc  with  error, 
lading  “  not  carnal,  hut  spiritual not  ]>olitical,  hut  religioua. 
Against  |K)litical  injustice,  gratitude  to  (iod  for  their  own  de. 
liverance  from  the  |•crsecutor  of  their  fathers,  hinds  them  to  lift 
up  their  voice;  and  the  time  is  come  that  that  voice  will  be 
heard. 

d’he  charge,  however,  of  entering  into  anv  conff^deraev  with 
tile  I'apists,  and  of  softening  down  the  character  of  INu>erv  asu 
a|>oiogy  for  tlic  strange  alliance,  which  has  been  hronght  airtimt 
the  Dissenters  hy  certain  vile  and  inendaeions  ealnmniators,  and 
cretlulouslv  echoed  hy  iH'tter  men,  has  not  the  shadow  of  evidence 

rent  u|H)u.  Wo  are  cpiite  sure  that  .such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kilaad 
Would  m»i  ho  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  imputing  this  policy  to 
any  Dissenter,  except  through  misapprehension.  'The  works  M’ 
Dr.  h'letcher.  Dr.  llennet,  Mr.  (’ramp,  and  other  Dissentiiif 
mhubters  and  lay ineii,  ])ublished  within  the  last  few  years;  the 
poicniie  di.sputations  in  winch  Mr.  llumet  and  other  ('minent 
Dissenters  have  taken  the  lead;  the  o^>erations  of  the  Irish  Kvin- 
gelical  StK:iety,  the  lhi]>tist  Irish  Society,  and  other  kindred  in» 
stituiloub;  the  piiges  of  uur  own  .iournal,  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
grigatiuiial  Miigaziue,  — ail  concur  in  stamping  the  charge  of 
falseiiuod  u}k»u  the  allegation  that  Dis.scntcrs  have  come  to  m 
coiiipruudde  w  iih  l*o]>ery  Nay,  the  known  political  scntimenti 
of  tlie  majurity  of  I’roicsiant  Dissenters  are  sutheient  to  in¬ 
validate  tlie  h;ibc  imputation.  Have  any  Dissenters  been  found 
to  say,  or  to  imply  the  belief  by  their  conduct,  that  Po|>ery  is  no 
longer  what  it  was,  in  Sjiaiu,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  in  Austriif 
'riiobc  who  grieve  at  the  downfal  of  Popish  establishments,  tho« 
who  Would  restore  the  reign  of  priesUriddeii  Legitimacy  with  til 
it.s  train  of  social  evils,  are  nut  found  among  IVotestanl  1)»- 
.senters.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Uiland  owns,  ‘  we  ht^ 

*  ecclcsia.siics  who,  on  the  one  side,  refuse  the  aid  of  auxilisiy 
‘  churches,  for  the  sake  of  some  unimportant  ceremony  or  ilubiooi 

ptiint  of  theology  ;  and,  on  the  other,  make  such  eoucessiona  » 

the  succosors  of  (lardincr  and  Honuer,  as  very  plainly  intimi® 

how*  eagerly  they  would  he  recunclLcd  to  the  apostate  co»- 

*  inuuion,  could  this  he  circctcd  with  a  plausible  a})i)earance  cf 


•  Tile  .ulicle  on  .MihIciu  Pojicry  in  our  July  Number  lias 
iclually  represented  by  an  unprincipled  Oiaage  pii|»er,  aol»»rioUb  for  Hi 
siianiefid  f.d>eh<H*<K,  (tin*  Kecorcl,)  as  a  eovcrl  api»li>gy  for  Popery? 
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*  (ifConiTD  and  consi^tcnc}'.'  After  referring  to  the  sup|x>st'tl 
^^vntMc^'onding  class,  ‘  the  impatient  and  exa'^^peratoil  Dissenter 

*  nho,  under  colour  of  self-defence,'  enters  into  ‘  ctmfcHUTacy  with 

*  Toper},'  Mr.  Riland  prtx'ceds  to  say : 

*  But  therr  is  a  thinl  party  among  ns.  divisihle  into  the  too  seetiona 
of  Religious  (.'ontormity  and  Religions  Riss«'nt.  The  tone  of  these, 
in  the  debates  of  the  day,  it  is  the  more  painful  to  partioulariFe,  as 
pn<ts'tln:g  fn»ni  those  among  ^vhom  the  strength  of  the  IVott^tant 
enusT  is  expi'Cted  t<»  reside.  What  shall  ut  sa\  to  the  first  of  them, 
in  ronnj'CtiMn  nith  public  proee«'<lings  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
Churrh '  t>n  this  limiteil  space  1  can  do  little  more  than  observe, 
that,  in  nddresses,  sp«»ken  or  nTitten,  in  ]>etitions  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  in  publishe<l  replies  to  assailants,  and  in  I'arliameMtary 
fpm'ht's.  then*  has  not  l»een  an  obrious,  intelligible,  and  s<'lf-evident 
appeal  to  the  empin*  ov  rrli^inux  emtindit — standing  out,  in  hold  rt'lief, 
fmin  the  surface  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  fe«*ling.  This  is  not 
ctanpluiniiig  of  the  men*  circumstance,  that  iimnv  excellent  persons 
are  strough  .ittacluHl  to  the  i'hiirch  of  irel.ind  ;  iieilhor  of  their  c»»ii- 
rictioii  that  this  Estublishmcnt  ought  to  Ik*  suppirled,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  grtMt  national  blessings.  With  such  ]m'|M»ss<‘ssions  we  do  not 
immediately  interfere*.  now  are  lamenting  that  the  individuals  in 

quesiiiiii  have  (uttrnsihht — for  their  interior  inovements  are  unseen  — 
bona  11  part  in  the  struggle,  as  though  it  were  a  c(»ntest,  n<»t  In'tween 
Antichrist  and  the  Religion  of  the  New  Testament,  but  In'twetm  two 
rirtl  churches.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  deljate  is  the  more  oh- 
•enuhle,  UrcauHe  the  tinanciul  and  aecularized  shan*  of  the  subject  baa 
Dot  lieeii  Ke|iarat<Hl  from  its  spiritualities.  A  by-staiider  must  have 
MWjiecied  tliat  the  collection  of  tithes,  the  jireaerxation  of  sinecures, 
ind  the  splendour  of  a  hierarchy,  were  objects  of  equal  anxiety  with 
soundiu'ss  of  doctrine  and  pastoral  tidelity.  What  is  the  conHi*qm‘iitv  ? 
The  l*apal  taction,  tiie  merely  fKilitical  Protestant,  and  the  hard, 
ctlcuiatiiig  man  of  the  aorid,  iiiditterent  to  any  form  of  ('hristianity 
whatever — these  several  partisans  feel  as  tlumgh  they  met  evi*ii  their 
rr/igtou.’  opjioiionts  on  the  low,  chafferiug  teniis  of  civil  ex|M‘dieiicy. 
Chit  controversy  with  tlie  Papists  has,  essentially,  no  further  cmiiit'ction 
with  the  good  or  evil  of  the  Irisli  Hierarchy  than  it  has  with  the 
l*>y^hyterian  C  hurch  of  Scotland,  or  with  the  various  commnnioiis  «»f 
Dissenters  from  either  Estublisliuient.  'I’here  may  la*  in  either  cum*, 
indeed,  a  ctdlateral  coniiecti<in  ;  but  tl»e  main  question  is  iiide|HMideiit 
all  ecclesiastical  accidents :  and  if  we  ciuitiiiue  to  meet  the  enemy, 
f*crpt  upMi  the  common  or  neutral  territory  <d  tlie  lieforinatioii,  our 
defeat  adli  not  oniv  lx*  certain,  but  it  will  b«*  iiieritcil. 

ith  regard  to  such  religious  Dissenters  as  liave  been  betray i*cl  into 
^  untimely  reserv’e  on  their  side  -shy  of  s)>eakiiig,  as  their  forefathers 
Would  have  done,  against  Popery,  lest  they  sliould  too  tar  identity 
^xnselves  with  the  defenders  of  Kstablisliuients — how  little  are  they 
•ytre  of  the  Helf-grutuluting  emutiuns  rising  withiji  Roiiiun  ('utholic 
arcles.  when  tkry  are  discovered  in  the  seuiblauci*  of  allies,  t»r  ol 
wiyering  enemies !  Nt»  upright  mind  will,  indeeil,  blame  uii  evan- 
^riical  Se])aratist  for  endettvoiiriug  to  reieasi*  himself,  by  conslitutioual 
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means,  from  paying  tribute  to  a  National  (’hurch  ;  but,  if  a  {leritt 
of  this  character,  consciously  or  unconwiously,  is  betrayed  into  a  cw. 
federacv  "ith  such  Dissenters  as  he  oiiinot  satisfactorily  inwt  at  u 
assembly  for  sisial  prayer,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  missions;  aini 
f<»rgels  that  tlie  Komajiist  is  far  more  tltTidedly  the  hater  of  Xoncoo* 
furmity,  than  of  any  established  communion  which  retains  much 
the  general  frame-work  and  ceremonial  of  the  discarded  church ;  he 
is  assuredly  treading  upon  the  surfai'i*  of  ice  thin  and  slippery,  and 
barelv  concealing  dark  and  unfathomable  dei)ths. 

‘  lint  is  it  t<H)  late  for  this  third  party — the  evangelical  forces  of  all 
arms — to  reg:iin  their  surrendered  ]>osition?  It  is  only  for  them  to 
forget  their  strife,  on  the  eve  of  the  third  centenary  »»f  the  Kngliik 
Heforiiiation  !  and  to  commence  the  succt'eding  period  by  op|Htsing^  the 
(’rueirtx  under  the  banner  «»f  the  (’news.  This,  indml,  may  be 
meUiphor ;  but,  like  the  figurative  laiiiruage  of  Scripture,  it  is  per* 
fectly  intelligible  to  minds  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and 
IhdinesM.  'I'o  them,  and  to  them  exclusively,  is  the  present  appeal 
addresseal.’ 

Most  ba])py  slioulil  we  be  to  second  this  ap]H'al ;  and  we  ire 
convinced  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  arc  ready  most  cor¬ 
dially  tc»  unite  their  evangelical  force  with  those  of  tlic  Episcoptl 
('hurch,  in  combating,  with  revived  energies,  the  errors  of  Po¬ 
pery.  Tpon  this  point,  we  are  glad  to  lx*  able  to  cite  as  awitnev 
the  much  respected  Editor  of  the  (’ongregational  Magazine,  who, 
in  reviewing  some  publications  relating  to  the  T'cr-cen tenary  of 
the  Ueformation,  makes  the  following  candid  remarks  upon  the 
false  position  in  which  both  evangelical  (’hnrehmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters  liave  heen  i>laccd,  hy  circumstances  for  which  neither  cl«f 
are  wlitdly  responsible. 

‘  In  our  judgment,  the  most  scriptunil,  and  therefore  the  most  8^l^ 
ce5>i»ful  opponents  of  Popery  in  this  cmiiitry  are  to  lx*  found  amoogtf 
tlu»se  Protestants  who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  futf 
;donc — Luther’s  criterion  a  standing  (»r  a  falling  church.  That  hti) 
jx»sscsscs  its  greatest  strength  amongst  the  evangelical  episcopalnaa 
and  the  ortloulox  Dissenters  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  their  co»- 
hilled  learning,  piety,  ami  zeal,  might  form  in  the  hands  of  a  graci«» 
Providence  an  impassable  harrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  UoBtf 
('atholic  religion  in  this  countrv- 

‘  Uiihuppily,  however,  the  religio-politicul  questions  that  during  tW 
last  ten  veurs  have  i»ccupied  the  time  of  our  legislators,  and  agitalW! 
the  mi  nils  of  the  i>eople,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  estranged  tb®* 
natural  allies,  am!  placed  lM»th  sections  in  a  false,  and  we  will  add.* 
hazardous  {Mtsitioii. 

*  The  Protestiuit  Dissenters  felt,  almut  eight  years  ago,  that  the  OP* 
had  arrived  when  they  should  again  claim  the  repeid  of  the  lest  sP^ 
(W|H»ratioii  Acts,  whi^'h  prostituted  a  sacred  institution  of  Chnsl  • 
the  mere  pur}>osi*s  of  state,  and  barred  out  intelligent  and  virtue 
citizens  from  that  particijnition  in  the  general  goveniineiit 
local  authorities  of  the  empire,  to  which  they  were  eiititled  as  a  birtt* 
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ri^ht  in  oimnuMi  with  their  countrymen  of  the  emlowinl  church.  On 
that  niom<»nihle  «K‘t':isioii,  the  Dissenters  were  left  to  conteiul  for  the 
p^irity  of  that  Christian  s:icrament,  and  for  that  priviKyi*  of  British 
Mibjects,  without  the  supjwt,  yea,  to  a  fjreat  extent,  under  the  direct 
<tpHo>ilion  of  tlie  evangelical  party  in  the  national  church.  While 
thev  were  thus  treated  hy  their  brethren,  they  witness^  in  the  Honmn 
CatWics  of  the  Cnitcnl  Kingdom,  a  irenenms  symjMithy  with  their 
claims — a  synij>athy  which  was  made  tangible  bv  |K*titioiis  to  Purlia- 
nienl  in  their  la'half.  This  intert'sted  the  filings  of  the  majority  of 
the  evangelical  Dissc'iiters  in  the  claims  of  the  Homan  Catholics,  for 
whom  they  now  felt  not  c»nly  as  injured  fellow  citizens,  but  ns  fellow 
5utferers,  and  the  gtMierons  real  which  they  had  displnyiHl  for  the 
emaueij>alit»n  of  the  Diss»*nters,  pnouptiMl  them  to  cHjuully  generous 
efforts  for  the  emancipati«»n  of  the  H(»nian  Catholics.  That  measure 
was  viewed  by  the  majority  of  the  evangelical  church  fuirty  with 
grtmter  horror  than  the  refH*al  of  the  Test  and  CorjHinition  Acta,  and 
they  "ere  not  sparing  of  their  reproaches  ngaiUst  the  Dissemters  for 
the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  great  question  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation. 

‘  From  that  periiMl,  as  onr  rt'aders  well  know,  a  st'ries  of  measures 
hare  IniMi  lK*fore  the  ])ublic  in  reference  to  the  Kstablished  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  in  Kiigland,  in  the  dis- 
cussi(»n  of  which  it  has  luH^n  <tbvious  that  common  sutferings  have 
excittni  a  common  resistance,  and  that  the  Homan  Catholic  and  the 
l*n»ti*stanl  dissenting  bodies  have  Ikmmi  ct»m]>clled  to  stand  Uigether  in 
the  assertion  of  their  political  rights,  and  in  their  constitutional  efforts 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  unjust  ascendancy  of  the  United  Church  of 
Kngland  and  Ireland. 

‘Whilst  these  religio-jMditical  questions  have  thus  0{>eratcd  to  effect, 
not  indml  u  formal  and  stipulated  alliance,  but  a  virtual  and  tacit  one 
U’twirn  the  Dissenters  and  Homan  Catholics  of  Isith  countries,  the 
other  section  of  the  Protestant  body  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
evangelical  e]»isc<»palians,  have  Imhui  brought  into  a  firmer  alliance  with 
the  great  ImkIv  of  their  own  clergy,  wliu,  we  will  venture  to  say,  are 
as  alien  from  their  theological  sentiments  and  their  true  interests  as 
the  Papists  themselves. 

‘  These  canonical  clergvmen  niuintaiii  and  defend  opinions  tlnit  are 
in  natural  attinitv  with  the  worst  errors  of  |)<»|M*ry,  and  have  l)etrayed 
i»uch  a  dis]>osition  t(»  amalgamate  with  it,  us  forms,  in  our  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  of  our  coiiimoii  protestuiitism. 
Their  defective  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — their 
JKinii-piipish  notions  about  u|»ostolical  successlou — the  authority  of  the 
church —the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  -the  use  of  the  Scriptures,!’/ 
cetera^  have  ]daced  them  at  the  untijxKles  of  such  men  as  \'enn, 
Newton,  Sc»»tl,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  evangelical  party  in  this 
c^mntry.  What,  then,  has  wrought  this  mighty  change  in  the  iiiiiuls 
of  their  succes84»rK,  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day,  and  hus 
wlenced  the  revilings  of  their  ecclesiastical  untagonists,  the  Daiilnmys 
will  the  Thomam^s,  the  Norrises  and  the  I^olwhcles,  the  blunts  and 
the  Tomlines  of  the  orthodox  party  ?  We  have  confessed  that  the 
itriigglcs  of  the  Protestant  Disseuters  against  the  domination  of  a 
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|Militical  cstalilislniuMit,  have  brought  them  into  aj)|wrcnt  associatiai 
with  a  |>urty,  whone  religious  opinions  are  most  foreign  to  their  heiiti 
Let  our  evaiigeliinil  brethren  ten*  realize  the  position  which  they  ocoipt 
at  the  preMMit  inoinent,  and  they  will  tind  themselvt's  actually  autv 
ciuted  with  men  with  whom  they  can  have  no  spiritual  coininunion,D« 
Christian  fellowship,  owning  them  and  acting  with  them,  n(»t  as  poll, 
ticid  allies  merely,  but  as  clerical  brethren,  and  this  to  prcst*rve  tW 
state  endowments,  and  that  court  patronage  and  favour,  which  hiit 
btH'ii  the  fruitful  sources  of  that  false  doctrine  and  worldly  cundtict 
amongst  their  clergy,  which  we  ludieve  they  sincerely  deplore.  If 
these  statements  lie  true,  then  it  is  tjbvious,  that  politici>-relipoiu 
questions,  or,  in  other  words,  interests  that  terminate  on  this  side 
eternity,  have  alienated  the  two  great  sectittns  of  evangel icjd  Protest¬ 
ants  fnan  each  other,  and  as  by  the  |>olicy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
they  are  tor  almo.st  every  practical  purpt>se  se])arated  from  each  other. 
Kvangelical  Dissenters  will  not  act  with  the  evangelical  Churchmen  ia 
their  Kxeter  Hall  exhibitions  again.'^t  |s»pery,  l>ecans<‘  they  cannot 
allow  their  protestant  principles  to  enenmeh  upon  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Homan  Catholics  ;  and  the  evangelical  C’hurchmen  will  not  ict 
with  the  evangelical  Diss4*nters,  l)ecause  their  Red  ('ross  Street  d^ 
lilierations  are  directed  against  the  domination  of  their  beloved  epii* 
copacy.  Is  there  not  in  all  this  far  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world?  Does  not  the  sjiiritual  Di.ssentcr  feel  that  there  are  intemts 

more  dmr  to  him  than  civil  privileges?  and  does  not  the  spiritotl 
('hurchman  confess  that  there  arc  interests  more  dear  to  him  thin 
church  Kt'cularities  ?  Surely,  then,  if  our  allegiance  to  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  Ik*  truth  will  not  permit  either  side  to  l>e  silent  on  the  qaci- 
tioii  of  a  church  establishment,  still,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  ]>artint0 
stand  t(»gether  for  their  common  birthright,  a  Scriptural  ProtesUnt- 
ism.' 

Did  all  evangelical  clergymen  partake  of  the  Scriptural  views 
and  catholic  sj)irit  of  Mr.  Kiland,  a  re-union  of  Protestants  would 
no  longer  Ise  chimerical ;  and  were  the  Irish  Establishment  out 
of  the  way,  there  could  Ik'  little  dilferencc  of  opinion  about  the 
right  method  of  conducting  the  contest  between  Antichrist  lod 
the  religion  of  the  New  ’^Pestament  in  that  country.  Theconteit. 
however,  which  is  at  present  going  forward  there,  is  of  a  w 
different  character.  It  is  purely  a  |Mditical  struggle,  on  the  oik 
side  for  relief  from  an  abhorred  grievance,  on  the  other  side  fw 
an  ahusetl  ascendancy ;  and  nothing  will  ever  induce  the  Protestttt 
Dissenters  of  England  to  enlist  in  defence  of  a  political  institution 
which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  l)c  the  main  cause  of  iIk 
decrease  of  Protestantism,  tlic  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progre«i<d 
the  Reformation  in  Ireland.  Eor  they  IkHcvc  this,  ujwn  w 
theoretical  grounds.  An  experiment  of  three  hundred  years'  dur¬ 
ation  has  shewn  that  the  Protestant  faith  can  never  be  forced 
U|)on  a  reluctant  nation  by  violence  and  compulsion.  c  err 
aware  how  next  to  iin)K)ssihIc  it  is  to  dissever,  in  the  minds  of  • 
churchman,  the  twin  ideas  of  Church  and  Establishment,  Tnitk 
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iml  Tithes,  Justification  by  Faith  anil  sinecure  bishoprics. 
The  religion  of  an  Establishment  is  a  ^'ographical  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  soil,  not  of  the  people ;  anil  the  Established 
Church  of  Irelanil,  therefore,  still  calls  the  country  her  own, 
beciuse,  with  not  a  tenth  of  the  |K)pulation  within  her  pale,  she 
owns  the  tithes.  Ilut  in  these  views,  how  can  Dissenters  ho 
brought  to  participate  or  sympathize  ?  They  see  that,  instead  of 
being  even  ci>-cxtensive  with  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  above  one 
halfof  the  Protestants  belong  to  another  communion  ;  and  that 
the  onlv  ilenomination  of  Protestants  which  has  not  increased,  is 
that  for  whose  benefit  the  costly  and  ill-constructed  apparatus  of 
the  State  hierarchy  is  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
country. 

*  The  splendid  I’rotestant  ("hurch  Kstahlishinent  has  dune  nothing 
for  Ireland,  in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  its  apparatus,  and  its 
immensi*  resources,  even  on  the  lowest  calculation  of*  its  revenue.  So 
inetheient  has  it  proved,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  in  gaining 
over  the  Irish  people  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that  vi- 
gonms  measures  have  l)een  taken  by  Parliament  for  the  diminution  of 
its  niaclnnery  ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  allowed  to  l»e  useless, 
even  by  the  most  enlightened  supjmrters  of  its  connexion  with  the 
State,  wlu)  declare  the  necessity  of  its  being  rendered  more  commen¬ 
surate  to  the  very  limited  sphere  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Episcopalian  |>o- 
pulation,  bi*yond  which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  ministers, 
the  Establishment  appears  to  have  made  comparatively  little  salutary 
impression.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  sup- 
p*sed  advantages  for  usefulness  as  the  religion  by  law  established,  it 
has  been  known  only  us  a  bare  endowment ;  it  has  ])osH(*ssed  no  con¬ 
gregation,  sometimes  no  sanctuary. — Nay,  how  lamentable  is  the  fact, 
that  the  more  recent  troubles  of  Ireland,  which  have  called  for  the 
presence  of  troops,  and  the  rigour  of  martial  law,  have  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  hostile  and  malignant  feelings  engendered  by  those  laws 
which  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  j)rojK*rty  by  Roman  Catholics, 
to  8Uj)port  a  religion  which  they  arc  Uiught  to  consider  as  a  dangerous 
iml  damnable  heresy  !  Even  the  sword  unsheathed,  (C)  s|>ectacle  of 
gnvf  and  shame  !)  expressly  to  add  the  dread  <»f  ghastly  wounds  and 
death  to  the  claims  of  the  avowed  church  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Sa¬ 
viour,  has  utterly  failed  to  give  efhciency  to  those  claims  ;  and  the 
Protestant  church,  descending  from  her  proud  eminence  as  the  lady  of 
^ngdoms,  and  with  her  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  who 
Were  slain  in  their  resistance  to  her  demands,  has  liecn  reduced  to  sue, 
•s  an  humble  suppliant,  at  the  ibnir  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  pecu- 
piary  means  of  preserving  her  clergy  from  actual  w'unt !  Can  it  l)c 
imagined  that  such  a  system  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  religion  of 
Jesus  will  ever  convert  its  enemies  to  friends  ?  or  that  any  kind  of 
^pulsion,  however  modified  by  ingenuity— whatever  Protean  forms 
and  mutations  it  may  assume,  will  pnwe  otherwise  than  disastrous  to 
we  triumph  of  the  truth  ?  Can  such  a  system  regenerate  Ireland  ?  ' 

lloppus,  pp.  40,  47. 
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But  tlie  Church  Establishment  has  not  l>cen  merely  inefUcifnf 
it  has  raiseil  up  positive  obstacles  to  tbc  dittusion  of  pure  Chrin. 
ianity,  both  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  the  Irish  languages 
a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction,  and  by  the  restnetions  whicb 
Episcopal  Cjftiquettc  has  imposetl  upon  the  zeal  of  even  its  own 
ministers. 


‘  May  not/  asks  Professor  lloppus,  *  the  assertion  safely  Ik?  hazarded, 
that  whatever  has  been  dtnie  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  conciliate 
the  attention  of  Honian  C'athobcs,  and  to  eHfect  their  conversion  totlie 
truth,  has  not  bei*ii  acetunplished  in  the  xplrit  of  the  Kstahlishnieni? 
Every  friend  to  Ireland  must  rejoice  to  know,  tliat  there  are  Ten 
many  among  the  clergv  wln>  are  the  brightest  ornaments  to  the 
Christian  ctimmunity  ;  who  are  sedulously  devoting  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  g«)od  of  their  respective  neighlKUirlnHuls,  and  are  jryxfidiejr 
and  hvin^  sju  nt  in  the  work.  These  excellent  men  owe  tneir  useful, 
ness,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  their  own  extraordinary  exertioni; 
departing  from  the  mere  nmtine  of  cccK‘siastical  fi>rms  and  rulei; 
In'ing  iustani  in  season  and  tmt  of  season,  in  carrying  the  pwpel 
through  their  preaching  circuits  ;  and  acting  in  the  laborious  spirit  of 


missionaries. 


‘  The  same  principle  pervades,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  the  li* 
Iniurs  of  the  numenuis  purely  voluntary  Societies,  tif  various  deiiumi- 
nations,  which  have  been  instituted,  exj)ressly,  for  the  religions  lienefit 
of  Ireland,  (^f  these,  the  incomes  amounted  last  year,  if  I  niistakf 
not,  to  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  — a  sum  totally  inudeqattc 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object,  when  we  consider  the 
spiritual  (u»stitution  t>f  the  sister  kingdom  ;  or  even  the  tem]K)ral  well 
of  the  empire  at  large.  What  etfi^cts  might  not  Ik?  anticipated,  if 
sources  even  a|)pn>;iching  tj)  those  of  the  Protestant  Establishmeat, 
Avere  devoted  tt»  zealous  missionary  labours  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Irish  ! — if  the  Kpiscojral  (’hurch,  no  long<*r  bearing  the  appearance ef 
a  mart  for  worldly  emedument  and  ambition,  nor  sustained  by  cruel 
exactions,  but  by  the  offerings  of  her  own  wealthy  adherents ;  and 
strong  in  the  purification  of  her  s;inctuary,  the  simplicity  of  her  tin. 
and  the  a|H»stolic  lalM>urs  of  her  clergy,  were  to  siH?k  no  other  ascend¬ 
ancy  than  that  which  would  be  attained  by  winning  the  inillioni  if 
Ireland  to  Christ  ! 

‘  The  HeiH>rts  of  the  S<»cietie8  I  have  alluded  to,  and  those  of  th^ 
more  stated  ;issociatioiis  of  ministers  of  different  denomi nations,  tJr 
clear  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  all  difhculties,  great  good  ^ 
been  accomplished  through  these  Christian  exertions.  The  Iridi 
Evangelical  S«Kiety  alone,  fiuir  years  ago,  had  fifty-seven  agents  pff* 
forming  various  services ;  and  the  He|K»rt  for  the  year  lfW4  sufficienth 
proves,  that  in  tmeh  of  the  hair  provinci*s  of  Ireland,  the  ^spel,goi®f 
tbrth  in  its  own  nati^'c  simplicity,  apptnirs,  in  numerous  instances, 
have  bi*en  rendered  the  means  of  conversion,  not  merely  to  the 
fession  of  Protestantism,  but  also  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  *** 
the  spots  where  there  are  collected  bands  of  decided  and  zealous 
lans,  are  still  but  os  oases  in  the  mighty  desert.  The  churdies  ^ 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  whose  lamps  are  trimmed  and  bumiif 
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iff  but  as  beacon- lights  scattoreil  at  ilistuiit  iiilervals  over  the  vat»t 
tracts  of  darkness,  and  are  insutheient  to  pnKlnce  one  ctnitiniums  and 
fXicudiHl  illumination.’  pp.  53 — 55. 

The  Iri'sh  Society  of  London,  ‘for  promoting  the  Education 
•and  lU'ligious  Instruction  of  the  Native  Irish  through  the  ine- 
‘  dimn  of  their  own  language,'  was  established  in  1H22.  It  has 
for  its  president,  a  llishop,  not  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  its  in¬ 
come  is  aht'ut  a  year,  derived  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 

tions !  What  a  lilK‘l  is  the  very  existenec  of  this  Society  upon 
the  Irish  I'stahlishment  !  Does  it  not  imply  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  handful  of  Episcopalians  hy  whom  it  is  sup|>orted, 
that,  for  the  pur|H)ses  eonteiuplated  and  the  means  pursued  by 
this  SiK-ieiy,  the  Establishment,  with  its  princely  revenue  of 
itUK),(X)0,  has  iH'cn  altogether  useless  ?  Such  at  least  is  the 
tact.  While  the  Irish  language  has  iK'cn  employed  as  the  me¬ 
dium  (»f  instruction,  and  the  instrument  of  |X)wer,  hy  the  Ilomish 
priesthood,  and  the  Irish  press  has  been  in  busy  operation  at 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  Rome,  the  crooked  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Rritish  government  and  the  Protestant  hierarchy 
forbade  the  attempt  to  em]>lov  it  as  the  channel  of  conveying 
Scriptural  knowledge  to  the  minds  and  hearts  5f  the  Irish  pea¬ 
santry ;  and  the  Irish  Riblc  was  virtually  jdaceil  in  the  Indent' 
Kriiunjatttnua  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Forty  years  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  the  ajKistolic  Redell,  l)eforc  his  Irish  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  was  suffered  to  see  the  light ;  and  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century',  a  single  edition  of  about 
(kH)  copies,  in  (juarto,  of  the  whole  Rihle,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Irisli  New  ’Festament  at  an  interval  of  eighty  years,  were  all  that 
had  U'en  given  to  the  Irish  natives.  And  yet  we  wonder  that 
the  Reformation  has  not  advanced  in  Ireland!  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1R2R,  nearly  200  years  after  the  venerable  Redell  sat 
down  to  his  gigantic  labours,  that  the  Irish  Riblc  complete,  in 
itH  appro])riate  native  rharaefert  for  the  first  time  issued  from  the 
press.  At.  an  a|)ulogy  for  this  Anti-Protestant  policy,  it  has  been 
constantly  affirmed  that  the  Irish  language  ia  exclusively  spoken 
«id  understood  by  comparatively  few.  Air.  Chri8to})her  Ander- 
on  the  contrary,  states,  that  no  fewer  than  three  millions  re¬ 
quire  that  instruction  should  be  conveyed  to  them  through  tliis 
tnedium.  Two  millions  will,  he  affirms,  lie  found  in  Connaught 
tnd  Munster  alone ;  ‘  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  ]K)pulation  of 
^cotl.md,  aiid  five  times  that  of  its  Gaelic  natives.’  Resides,  it 
has  l>een  forcibly  remarked,  the  natives  of  those  provinces  who 
can  speak  Saxon,  (as  they  call  it,)  think  and  feel  in  Irish  ;  and 
Protestantism  is  still  a  foreign  religion,  Ixjcause  it  has  disdained 
to  use  the  language  of  the  people  whom  we  execrate  for  blindly 
clinging  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ! 
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Why  has  not  the  Keformation  advanced  in  Ireland  P  The 
reply  is  thus  "iven  in  the  aide,  temperate,  and  unanswenble 
)>amphlet  ])Ut  forth  hy  the  Reform  A'jsociation. 

*  'Fhe  Reformation  only  widened  the  lireaeh  which  cruel  and  Im. 
|H>litic  laws  had  crrated.  it  added  anotlier  distinction  to  the  rliitiB(t. 
tioiis  which  exist«*d  Indore. —  It  converted  the  war  of  Races  into  a  wsr 
»»f  (’reetls. —  Ks|M»use<l  hy  the  hii;her  (Merjjv,  wlnwe  interests  hatlalwiT* 
Ijccii  i«icntitie<l  with  thos«»  of  Knirland,  and  hv  the  Settlers  of  the  Pal*, 
it  lH**.-Hine,  on  that  very  acctuint,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Pamchial 
cleri^v,  and  to  their  Iriidi  Hoi'ks. — They  rejected  it.  —  We  think  thiiio 
tloin^  H<i,  they  clost*d  their  <‘ars  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  l>ut  how  much 
was  wantimr  in  Ireland,  which  endeare/l  that  truth  to  ourselvea^  jf 
there  Ik*  one  thimr  that  tended  more  than  another  to  o|>en  the  heirti 
<if  Rrotestants  Ui  the  diHrtrines  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  prifi- 
Icije  of  ])rayin^  to  (hnl  in  their  native  toncue.  Tliat  priviletze  wk 
ilenied  to  the  Irish,  'fhe  Idtnr^y  w'as  never  translateil.  It  never  hn 
U'en  transiuted  up  to  the  present  dav.  The  pe(»ple  were  tohl,  of  tvs 
slruii^e  laniktua^cs  to  cinH»se  the  one  least  familiar  to  them,  and  whick, 
in  lieu  of  l>cin;;  cndinired  by  old  associations,  was  the  symlnd  of  little 
clj»e  than  humiliation  and  comjuest.  Tlien,  tl»e  (’leruv  stuit  to  replm 
the  old  (’alholic  priesthoinl,  were  stranj^ely,  and  cul|Kiblv  nevfligait 
The  i/nly  prisd'  of  their  zeal  was  the  destruction,  bv  armed  ttan(ii,«f 
churches,  which  they  said  had  i)een  polluted  bv  the  Mass.  In  plier 
of  tlnisc  ^reat  and  psul  men,  who  founded  l^rotcstaiitism  in  Scotland, 
in  (lerinany,  and  amon;:st  tnirselves,  Ireland  w’as  uiven  in  prev  to  the 
refu»4*  of  the  Kn^lish  i'hurcli.  W’e  wash  no  stroni^er  evidence  upon 
this  point,  than  that  of  contem|>orury  Protestant  writers,  such  ai 
S|>ens4*r, — men,  who  siiw  with  imliu:imtion  the  excesses  which  ther 
have  recorded, — and  wc  ask,  whether  it  was  hy  instruments  such  as 
these  that  a  ^rcal  moral  revoiulion  could  bt'  accomplished? 
ther,  if  tlu*  Ueformaliun  had  been  entrusted  to  similar  hands  ela^ 
w  here,  it  would  iiave  pn»duccd  the  rich  harvest  which  has  sprung  fron 
the  lalsuirs  of  Latimer,  ami  of  Ridley,  of  Calvin,  of  Melunc*thon,  and 
of  Knox. 

*  In  Ireland,  INuial  enactments  tcN/k  the  place  of  that  rational  coo* 
viclion,  which  was  all  powerful  ainoiigst  ourselves.*  Without  takinf 
one  single  step  fur  the  cmiversion  ot  the  |)eopie,  the  Irish  legislitmt 
proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  system  of  c»)ercion,  which  h» 
since  \hxi\  worked  out  w  ith  cruel,  though  fruitless,  perseverance.  The 
country  w  ils  treated  as  a  Protestant  country,  though  Catholic  in  td 
but  the  name.  The  funds  of  the  Catlndic  church  were  transferred  hf 
act  of  Parliament  to  the  ministers  of  the  new  Creed,  and  an  Kstabiiih- 
inent  founded  upon  a  scale  lH*fitting  a  nation,  although  but  a  Iracti^ 

that  nation  w;is  included  within  its  pale.  History  tells  us  hoe 
this  ex|RTiment  has  succeeded,  and  how  dearly  we  have  expiated  Uw 
original  sin  of  ameeiving  that  an  Kstablishuient  could  be  maintained 
which  did  not  rest  upon  tlie  l/elief  of  the  majority  of  the  |)eople.  I* 
.dl  the  tiisseiisioii.>  and  distiir bailees  which  have  distracted  Ireland 
the  claims  of  that  Kstahlishment  have  been  mixed  up.  They  haft 
vrved  to  j>er|H'tuate  the  old  distinctions  of  Hngii&hry,  and  IriahfVt 
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ADonp^t  her  jHjpulatioii  ; — they  have  stwnl  as  a  Imirior  U'txm'n  the 
\ym  couniries  ; — muh*nnp  any  icientitication  of  their  interests  im|KM- 
jahle,  and  forhitiding  even  any  kindly  approximation  of  fetdiiitf.  '1  hey 
ban*  aildinl  bittorm'ss  to  jaditical  aninu««itios,  and  infinuHl  ti  more 
(iradlv  spirit  into  p<ditical  fond>  In  \*ain  have  we  endeavonnMl,  (to 
use  the  words  <»f  an  eloquent  writer,)  “  hy  one  of  thast^  daring  hetiona, 
in  which  law  leaves  po«'try  far  Whind  it,"  to  deny  to  the  ('atholii'a  a 
hpal  existence  ;  in  vain  have  we  striven  to  crush  t^em  hy  IVnal  laws. 
Tbev  constitute  the  pre-at  mass  of  the  1  rish  people.  Out  of  a  |a>puhi* 
t ion  of  less  than  eijrht  millions,  Indong  to  this  pn>scrilMMl 

(Vrd.  Then'  are  hut  8r»2.0t>4  Kpisc<»|>alian  IVotestants  in  all,  of 
whom  some  >tO.(HKh  at  the  least,  as  W^'slevan  MethtHlista,  are  Dis¬ 
senters,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  for  the  l)enefit 
of  thest'  souls  that  an  Kstuhlishment  is  kept  up,  which  ought 

to  pmvide  spiritual  instruction  for  a  whole  |HH»ple  ; — endowetl  W’itli 
funds  ani]»lv  sutheient  to  pnwide  it  ,* — ftmndetl  ujam  the  sup|H)sitioii 
that  a  lime  wouhl  come  when  it  would  s<»  provide  it  ; — hut  now, 
weakening,  undermining,  destroying,  the  influence  of  Protestantism 
itself,  hv  the  irritation  which  its  (»wn  claims  are  necessjirily  exciting; 
— contrihuting  nothing  t<»  the  moral  and  n'ligious  education  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  pfHiple  ;  hut  constantly  coming  into  cidlision  with  them 
bv  its  deniaiids,  and  hy  the  scenes  <»f  viidenct'  and  hhiodshed  to  W'hich 
the  attempt  to  cnforct*  these  demands  has  unfortunately  led  !  * 

PPs4— 7. 


For  the  religious  instruction  of  the  seven  millions  of  Homan 
Catholics  and  l*rotestant  Dissenters,  the  State  Church  makes  no 
provision.  And  if  we  deduct  from  the  number  assigned  to  the 
Episc(q)jd  Church,  the  Wesleyans,  who,  though  included  under 
the  head  of  Episcopalians,  support  their  own  ministers  and  places 
of  worshi]),  we  shall  have  not  much  above  750,(KK)  souls  left 
within  the  pale  of*  the  Established  Church*.  Dut  fur  even  the 
vhole  of  this  small  section  of  the  population,  the  Kstahlishinent 
dt‘i‘s  not  actually  provide  the  means  of  religious  worship  out  of 
its  princely  revenues.  In  Dublin,  besides  the  parochial  cliurches 
snd  cha]H'ls  of  case,  there  are  m>  fewer  than  sixteen  chapels 
» herein  Episco})aI  clergymen  oflicialc,  and  which  arc  sup))orted 
hy  funds  independent  of  parochial  assi*ssinent  or  tithes.  Some  of 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  DisseiiterH  are  underrated  in 
the  He|>ort  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Presbyterians,  who  numlnir 
have  4,52  places  of  worship,  or  one  to  every  1411  souls.  Tho 
Piws'nters  are  set  down  at  with  places  of  worsliip;  but  the 

places  l»elonging  to  the  Wesleyans  are  included  under  the  latter  head. 
Taking  men,  women,  and  children  as  the  average  congregation  by 
which  each  chapel  is  sup|K>rted,  we  shall  have  a  bony  of  120,UOO  Di$- 
vnterK,  including  the  W^eyans ;  wliich  will  U*ave  only  7^^»ll7d  Epis- 
<^paliaiKs.  Htit  IKNI  is  much  Uio  low  an  estimaU*,  an((  it  is  ditlicult  to 
*in(lcrstand  liow  the  Eslablisln*d  Church  can  make  out  her  claim  to 
sny  sneh  inimlnT. 
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these  are  eiuiowetl  or  fiartially  hup|X)rte<l  by  (iovemment  grtnti* 
others  are  entirely  de|K‘ndent  on  l)enefaction8  and  subscriptiooi 
In  four  or  five,  the  regular  congregations  exceed  a  thousand  eich, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  are  for  the  most  part  above  the 
average  of  the  Knglish  Inmefices.  All  tliis  church  accommodation 
is  independent  of  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment,  and  would 
not  suffer  l)y  their  entire  alienation.  I'hen,  again,  wc  have  to 
consider  that  }>ortion  of  the  nominally  Protestant  population  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  ecclesiastical  provision.  For  in, 
stance,  we  have,  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  a  table  of  seven  b^ 
netices  taken  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  containing  sixty, 
two  Pn)testants,  in  w  hich  there  is  no  Church,  and  no  resident 
clergyman,  while  the  parocliial  income  from  tithes  amounts  to 
i ’'if {88  a  year.  In  another  table  of  fifty  parishes,  containing 
Protestants,  the  united  revenues  of  which  are  1,887,  there  are 
fortv-two  without  a  resident  clergx'man,  and  forty-one  without  i 
church.  In  *210  Ixmefices,  there  is  no  church  ;  in  1.57  parishe* 
no  Divine  service  is  performed  ;  and  in  many  instances  where 
there  is  a  church,  there  is  no  congregation.  The  provision  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  E.stablishment  makes  for  the  members  of  the 
Episeu]>al  (  ’hurch,  is  in  a  ratio  directly  the  reverse  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Protestantism.  Thus,  while  in  Armagh,  the  churcbei 
are  as  one  for  every  900;  in  'Fuain,  they  are  as  one  for  cverv  300, 
and  in  Cashel,  as  one  for  every  *200,  men,  women,  and  children! 
Cnder  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  exact 
estimate  of  tlfb  nuinlKTs  for  whose  religious  benefit  the  State  pro¬ 
vision  is  rendered  available.  Excluding  the  F'piscopal  chapels 
sup]H)rtcd  by  free  c»)ntrilmtions,  and  the  parishes  in  which  no 
service  is  performed,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  EsU- 
Idishment  actually  j)rovides  for  a  sixteenth  of  the  population. 

1  lalf  a  million,  taking  the  actual  attendance  at  two-fifths,  would 
give  200,0i>0  worshippers  in  the  churches  and  other  place*  of 
worship  supportinl  by  the  revenues  of  the  ('hurch  throughout 
Ireland  !  In  Scotland,  the  spiritual  instruction  of  each  membff 
of  the  E>tahlishment  costs  b/.  per  annum.  In  Ireland,  it 
costs  1/.  \s.  od. ;  that  is,  taking  the  members  at  75-»97-» 
the  e\jH?nditure  at  i’807,5.T3.  Hut  estimating  the  actual  at¬ 
tendance  at  *209,000,  we  have  a  cost  for  church-room,  of  • 
head!  In  Scotland,  non-residence  is  unknown;  in  Ireland,  the 
larger  ])ro|K)rtion  of  the  ('hureh  revenues  are  enjoyed  by  no*- 
resident  incumbents.  Almost  all  the  town  parishes  are  of  srodl 
value  ;  while,  in  the  large  and  rich  l)cnefices  of  the  rural  distnett 
the  duly  is  generally  performed  by  proxy.  There  are  many  pa¬ 
rishes  ill  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  benefice*  art 
PllKX)  and  upwards  in  value,  and  where  the  clergyman  has  not 
more  than  twenty  Protestants  to  take  charge  of.  In  Ireland 
every  thing  is  anomalous  and  arbitrary.  The  actual  teachers 
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the  people,  the  resident  incuml>ents  of  small  benefieea  and  the 
stipendiary  clergy,  receive  little  enough  :  the  bulk  of  the  wealth 
is  al>s(>rl>«l  hy  the  Ecclesiastical  Staff*,  the  dignitaries,  and  plu- 
ralishJ,  and  sinecure  rectors  of  this  holy  and  apostolic  FiStahlish- 
rnent. 

Such  is  the  cornipt  and  (xlious  system  of  fraud  and  injustice 
which  it  is  sought  to  |)er))etuate  in  ihc  name  of  l^eligion,  and  to 
identify  with  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  faith.  uphold 
this  svstcin,  are  we  put  to  the  expense  of  a  standing  army  for  the 
military  occupation  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  claims  of  the 
Minister  of  the  (TOsj>el  of  Peace  to  the  tithe  of  the  widow  and  the 
pau|)cr  may  Ik'  enforced  by  the  soldier’s  bayonet  I 

*  In  the  month  of  April  last,  the  Rev.  T.  Locke,  another  Protestant 
cleigvnmii,  was  conijH'lled  to  employ  for  ten  whole  weeks,  a  force,  ctui- 
sihtirg  of  several  armed  Policemen,  nlMuit  sixty  rank  and  file  of  the 
fightv-tifth  Regiment,  and  thirty  Iwiiliffs,  in  order  to  collect  a  small 
fK»rtion  of  the  Tithes  then  due  to  him  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle. 
“  Seven  distniints  having  l)een  effected,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives, 
tnd  at  considend)le  exjieiisi*  to  the  (tovernment,  without  the  example 
having  serveil  to  anv  pructiral  puri>o8e,*’  (we  Uirrow  the  words  from  a 
letter  written  hy  IVlr.  I^>cke  himst*lf,)  the  Rev.  Gentleman  proiKxsed, 
“  that  a  considerahle  force  should  l)e  rwenw/wd  in  a  centnd  and  com¬ 
manding  situation,  there  t«>  remain  until  the  arrears  were  collected.” 
(lovernnjent  not  having  thought  proper  to  comply  with  this  request, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  after  seventy  days  of  harassing  hut  fruit¬ 
less,  lalKmr.  In  the  Autumn,  additional  aid  w’us  gninteil ;  sixty  men 
were  again  placed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  so  continued 
from  the  22nd  of  October  until  the  11th  of  Decemlwr  following. 
Tliey  were  out  every  day,  during  this  pericKl,  collecting  some  days  ft/., 
some  days  2(>/.,  some  days  as  much  as  '»()/.  and  (iO/.,  but  never  ob¬ 
taining  any  monev  without  a  distraint  Inn'iig  effected,  and  leaving,  ut 
the  end  of  their  Yithe  cjimpaign,  as  it  has  l)een  most  justly  ternunl, 
500/.  still  due,  which  they  saw  no  chance,  or  jwssibility,  «»f  recovering. 

ell  might  Mr.  Shiel  sav  of  this  unhappy  and  unholy  system,  “that 
it  had  cost  England  millions  of  her  treasure,  and  Ireland  torrents  of 
her  blood.”  ’  p.  2R. 

To  persevere  in  this  system  is,  liappily,  no  longer  possible. 
The  fate  of  the  Kstablisliinent  has  been  sealed  by  the  fatuity  of 
the  Orange  party  and  the  virulent  hostility  against  Ilis  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  which  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  clergy  to  the 
intrigues  of  a  desperate  faction.  The  reieetion  of  Lord  IVIorjieth’s 
Kill  hy  the  Peers  and  the  Bishops  can  have  but  one  effect ;  that 
of  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  Sacerdotal  usurpation  and  the 
final  removal  of  the  Monster  Grievance,  which  has  too  long  lieen 
the  Incuhus  of  Protestantism  in  that  mis  governc<l  country,— once 
the  wylum  of  learning  and  the  nursery  of  the  infant  civilization 
of  \\  estem  Europe. 


(  ) 

Art.  VMII.— 1.  The  Treasury  liible :  FirKt  Divi&iou :  containing 
Authorized  English  V^crsion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  printed  b 
Ihigster's  Polyglott  liible,  with  the  same  copious  and  origiml 
Selectiim  of  Kefereiices  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  tod 
similarly  printed  in  a  centre  Column.  Second  Division :  contain, 
ing  the  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowleilge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and 
copious  Assemblage  of  upwards  of  50(b(HX)  Parallel  Texts  from 
Came,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others,  with  numerous  Him. 
trative  Notes.  I  ntersj»ersed  in  one  thick  volume  fcap  Hvo.  30i. 
I^ndon.  1  H^i5. 

2.  The  Same,  printed  in  quarto,  on  fine  Writing  Paiwr,  with  lines  b 
the  fabric  of  the  pu|K*r  for  manuscript  matter.  In  cloth.  30i. 

3.  The  Coftilensed  Comvtcfitary  and  Family  Ex]>osition  of  the  Holy 
Bible:  containing  the  Text  according  to  the  Received  Translation; 
with  Notes  cmlKMlying  the  most  valuable  Criticisms  of  Ainsworth, 
Patrick,  I^)wth,  Whitby,  Poole,  Henry,  (Jill,  Scott,  Clarke,  Dod¬ 
dridge,  (luyse,  Macknight,  Campbell,  SiC.,  and  other  Criticiiiini 
gleaned  from  Leigh,  Parkhurst,  Horne,  Bloomfield,  Townsend, 
Calmet,  Harmer,  S.  Burder,  and  other  Biblical  Labourers,  with 
many  original  Notes  and  Hefiections  for  Family  Use,  never  before 
Publishwl,  an  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  Indexes  ^'c.  Imp.  Hro. 
Part  1.  to  IV.  25.  (k/.  each.  Med.  4to.  4.?.  each.  London. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Re¬ 
vised  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 
former  Translations  diligently  compared.  With  Critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  Notes.  By  B.  BiH»throyd,  D.D.  Editor  of  the  Biblit 
Hebraica,”  A'c.  Royal  Rvo.  Part  I.  to  IV.  35.  each.  (Tube 
completed  in  Ten  Parts.)  London,  18^15. 

^pilK  axiom  wbicb  is  appropriately  placed  as  a  motto  on  the  title- 
^  pag^*  of  “  The  Treasury  Bible”,  if  not  absolutely  and  in  all 
cases  true,  requires  only  to  he  slightly  qualified,  in*  order  to  be  at 
least  a  safe  general  rule  :  ‘  lionua  TextuariuH  est  Inmus  Theo- 
What  is  a  good  textuary  ?  Not  the  man  who  has  the 
text  of  Scripture  at  his  fingers'  ends,  or,  as  we  once  heard  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  nautical  phrase,  who  can  box  the  compass  from  Gene¬ 
sis  to  Revelations.  T'here  have  l)ecn  many  individuals  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  memory’,  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with* 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  that  has  enabled  tticm  to  cite  it  for  any 
purpose,  and  with  apparent  appositeness,  on  any  occasion,  but 
who  have  at  the  same  time  been  very  indifferent  divines.  To  a 
polemic,  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Scripture  is  an 
indispensable  wea|H)n ;  but  dexterous  disputants  are  not  always 
safe  or  judicious  commentators.  T'he  metnoriler  knowledge  of 
Scripture  is  highly  useful,  when  it  is  the  result  of  habitual  study, 
not  the  substitute  foi  it.  But  a  good  textuary,  by  which  we 
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would  understaud  a  woll-iiistnictetl  student  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
its  8Ct>jH*,  connection,  and  l)earinp^,  will  be  assuredly  a  good 
theologis*U  of  the  l)est  sort ;  not  having  merely  rtiv 

rr;  yyu<rsui  Mat  rnf  aXy^Otla^  tv  ru  hut,  “  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter’’,  an  able  “  minister  of  the  New  Testament.” 

The  advance  which  has  l)een  made  of  late  years  in  Biblical 
science,  the  consequence,  no  doubt  in  great  measure,  of  the  fresh 
impulse  given  to  tne  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances  of  the  present  times.  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  Rule  of  Faith,  was  recognized 
at  the  Reformation;  but  it  was  as  the  authority  of  an  arbiter, 
rather  than  of  a  teacher  or  guide, — as  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
rather  than  as  an  accessible  and  intelligible  medium  of  evidence 
and  source  of  information.  The  notion  which  then  prevailed, 
and  which  is  still  maintained  by  many,  is,  that  the  Church  must 
fm'h^  and  the  Scriptures  prove  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
'fhus,  the  Protestant  confession,  or  symbol,  was  too  much  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Romish  Tradition,  as  the  Rule  of  the  Riite^  till 
the  original  statute-law  of  Heaven  was  well-nigh  lost  in  the  mass 
of  constnictive  law,  composed  of  adjudications  and  opinions  of  its 
otlicial  administrators,  grafted  u]K>n  the  Divine  code.  Such, 
however,  were  not  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  Reformers, 
—of  those  who  laboured  to  restore  the  Bible  to  its  character  and 
oflice  as  the  great  instnimcnt  of  Divine  teaching.  They  sought 
not  merely  to  prove  from  the  Scripture  what  they  taught,  but  to 
make  the  Scriptures  teach ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  be  not 
only  cited,  but  searched  and  studied.  To  this  end,  they  mul¬ 
tiplied  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the 
pet)plc,  aiming  less  at  a  precise  and  rigid  imitation  of  the  verbal 
forms  of  the  original,  than  at  a  perspicuous  expression  of  the 
^nse,  in  language  which,  though  to  us  antiquatea,  had  then  all 
the  freshness  of  conventional  use.  We  retjuire,  in  the  present 
day,  to  he  recalled  to  that  free,  unembarrassed,  and  eordial  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  distinguished  the  practice  of  the 
early  Reformers.  Wedded  to  the  phrascologj'  of  ‘the  English 
‘  Vulgate  ’,  with  its  artificial  and  ill-executed  divisions  of  the  text 
into  clia])tcr  and  verse,  we  have  been  led  too  much  to  overlook 
the  scope  of  the  familiar  letter  of  Scripture ;  and  the  modem 
practice  of  sermonizing  upon  detached  clauses  and  portions  of 
clauses,  with  little  regard  to  the  context,  has  not  a  little  contri- 
huted  to  encourage  this  superficial  use  of  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  evidently,  however,  a  change  taking  place— a  reli¬ 
gious  ‘  march  of  intellect  ’ — occasionetl  partly  by  the  extension  of 
education  and  the  means  of  religious  knowledge,  partly  by  the 
increased  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  —  which  is 
forking  upward  from  the  taught  to  the  teachers,  and  making  it¬ 
self  seen  and  felt  in  the  popular  species  of  biblical  literature 
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which  it  is  calling  into  existence.  Verbose  and  dogmatical  co®. 
mentary  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  in  its  place,  the  common, 
sense  principles  of  inteq)rctation  for  which  Coverdale  and  Tm- 
dal  contendetl,  are  iK'ginning  to  be  recognised.  Disquisition  it 
beginning  to  be  displaced  by  exegesis,  and  annotation  by  criti¬ 
cism.  We  hail  the  salutary  change.  The  complaint  that  the 
Scriptures  are  hard  to  be  understooil,  has  rarely  proceeded  from 
the  unlearned ;  for  their  true  import,  while  hidden  from  the  !utc, 
has  been  revealed  unto  babes  in  human  lore.  The  Hihlc  is  the 
most  |M)pular  of  all  books;  it  is  emphatically  the  people's  hook ; 
and  with  the  aids  of  criticism  and  illustration  which  are  now 
within  every  one's  reach,  the  plainest  member  of  a  Dissenting 
church  may  with  ease  make  himself  a  letter  textuary,  and  thereby 
a  better  theologian,  than  by  digging  for  years  in  the  dark  mines 
of  casuistical  and  |K)lemic  divinity,  such  as  employed  the  painful 
toil  of  divines  of  other  ages. 

Hut  we  have  been  Iwtrayed  into  a  prefatory  excursion  which 
we  did  not  contemplate,  and  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
lications  before  us. 

The  'I'reasury  Bible  presents  the  most  complete  and  attractive 
apparatus  for  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  textual  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  studious 
and  devout.  Having  iK'en  in  the  practice  for  many  years  of  using 
the  Holyglott  edition  of  the  English  Version,  we  can  bear  our  tes- 
timony  to  the  accuracy  and  a])pro])riatenes8  of  the  marginal  re¬ 
ferences  contained  in  that  edition  ;  and  we  were  really  not  aware 
that  there  could  l>e  found  room  for  such  copious  and  useful  addi- 
lions  to  that  judicious  selection.  The  ‘  Sacred  Harmony,'  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  ‘  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge,'  we 
have  not  hitherto  had  the  opjrortunity  of  examining ;  hut  a  very 
im|H)rtant  im|)rovement  has  been  introduced  into  the  present 
arrangement.  In  the  ‘  Harmony,'  the  whole  of  the  references  to 
a  verse,  we  are  told,  were  arranged  thus : 

‘  The  versos  wore  first  intnKluced  that  Indonged  to  the  chapter  to 
which  the  verso  under  consideration  lielonged ;  then  the  chapter  in  the 
IxMtk  itself ;  after  which  the  references  were  arranged,  in  the  usual 
order  of  Knglish  Hihles,  from  (lenesis  to  Revelation.  If  the  references 
Iwlongetl  to  every  part  of  the  verst'  equally,  there  would  bt*  great  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  arrangement ;  hut  os  many  of  the  verses  require  elu- 
cidation  in  their  xrjHiraie  jtnrtst  a  m^nle  of  dividing  them,  to  save 
laUmr  to  the  student,  was  considered  iiece8s;iry.  This  has  l)een  caalv 
accomplishetl  where  marks  are  thrown  into  the  text  to  correspond  witn 
those  in  the  margin,  hut  to  accommodate  a  divided  mass  of  references  to 
the  text,  without  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  necessarily  involved  the 
introduction  of  the  Present  Plant  which  is  liest  exemplified  by  tb< 
following  verse,  and  shows  the  peculiar  necessity  of  a  division  of  the 
parallel  passages: — 
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*  IsAiAR  56,  ver.  2. 

.  2.  f?/mr(/.PsJ.1..3.--15.1..5.--106.3.— 112.I.---119.1..5.--128.1. 
Lu.1I.28.-12.4:V— JnM3.17.Re.22.14.  layrth  ver.4.  Pr.4.13.  Ec.7.1H. 
kffpctk  the  Ex.31.13..16.  Le.l9.:iO.  Ne.13.17.  JeJ7.21,22. 

Eie.‘J6.12.20.  kerf>eth  his,  P8.34.14.~37.27.—l  19.101.  Pr.4.27.— 14. 
|(U-16.6,17.  Ho.12.9. 

*  By  rfading  the  text  of  this  verse,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘  Blessed  *  is  the  first  of  the  sentence  illustrated  by  the  references 
which  follow  it,  and  by  the  second  word,  *  layeth,*  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  are  determined,  and  so  on 
throughout.  The  additions  to  a  single  word  point  out  the  juirticular 
|»art  of  the  verse,  when  the  same  word  twice  occurs :  thus  ‘  keej)elh 
tke  ’  and  *  kecpelh  his  *  occur  in  this  case. 

*  When  the  references  illustrate  the  whole  verse,  the  italic  words  are 
not  printed,  In’cause  not  required. 

This  explanation  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
present  apparatus.  In  some  cases,  where  the  references  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  the  page,  philological  and  explanatory 
notes  have  been  added,  elucidating  the  allusions  to  ancient  and 
oriental  customs.  We  take  a  couple  of  specimens  almost  at 
random. 

*2  Kings  xxiii.  13.,  the  mount  of  corruption,  that  is,  the  mount  of 
Olives.  lIouBiGANT,  deriving  the  Hebrew  mashchith  from  mashack, 
to  anoint,  read  *  the  Mount  of  Olives*  Jarciii,  following  the  Chaldee, 
also  says  this  was  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  for  this  is  the  mount  hammish- 
ckak,  of  unction  :  but  l)ecause  of  the  idolatrous  purposes  for  which  it  was 
used,  the  Scripture  changed  the  up{)ellation  to  the  mount  of  hammash^ 
ckilh,  corruption.’ 

*  Mark  vi.  27.  An  executioner,  or  one  of  his  guard.  Iwixot/Aara^p, 
in  Latin,  sj)eculator,  from  sjKcula,  to  look  about,  spy,  pro{)erly  denotes 
a  aentinel ;  and  as  these  sentinels  kept  guard  at  the  ])alaces  of  kings, 
and  the  residences  of  Homan  governors,  so  they  were  employed  in  other 
oHices  I>e8ide8  guarding,  and  usually  performed  that  of  executioners. 
Aa,  however,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that  Ilerod  was  at  this  very 
time  engaged  in  war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  in  consequence  of 
Herod’s  having  divorced  his  daughter  in  order  to  marry  llerodias,  his 
brother  Philip’s  wife ;  and  as  this  event  occurred  at  an  entertainment 
given  at  the  castle  of  Machserus,  while  his  army  was  on  its  march 
against  his  father  in  law ;  we  are  furnished  with  an  additional  reason 
a^hy  a  speculator,  or  sentinel,  should  have  been  employed  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutioner  ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  discover  such  a  latent  and  under¬ 
signed  coincidence  as  clearly  evinces  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  nar¬ 
rative.’ 

Some  of  the  notes  might  invite  comment  or  criticism,  but,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  they  appear  to  us, 
a^ith  few  exceptions,  both  judicious  and  valuable,  and  are  evidently 
the  result  of  much  indefatigable  pains  and  extensive  reading. 

u  u  2 
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'rhc  most  attractive  feature  of  tbe  larger  edition  of  this  illu^. 
trated  Hihle,  is  the  (|uality  of  the  ])ajKT  u|H)n  which  it  is  printed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  pages  are  arranged,  so  as  to  leave 
Ixdow  the  four  columns  of  the  text  and  ‘  treasury,'  on  each  page, 
an  am]de  space  for  manuscript  notes.  The  (piality  of  the  pajier 
is  a  very  line  writing  paper,  which  will  lM?ar  the  ink,  and  having 
lines  in  the  fabric  of  the  pa|>er,  which  become  as  plain  as  if  they 
were  ruled  with  ])encil  or  faint  ink,  when  a  sheet  of  coloured 
blotting  paper  is  placed  under  the  leaf.  "I'his  ingenious  plan, 
whicli  must  have  retpiired  great  care  and  nicety  in  the  prepan. 
tion,  will  Ik*  of  no  small  convenience  to  the  student  who  is  dis- 
iHised  to  avail  himsi'lf  of  the  facility  for  recording  the  fruits  of 
iiis  own  reading  4)r  reflection,  'riie  volume  may  thus  serve  the 
pur]>ose  of  a  Hihlical  C'ommon  IMace  Hook,  in  addition  to  the 
aids  to  study  which  the  Notes  and  References  afford.  We  cannot 
forht'ar  to  tdfer  to  the  enterprising  l^ddisher,  to  whom  the  religious 
public  are  already  under  such  great  obligations  for  the  Ix'autifullv 
executed  Polyglott  apparatus,  our  warmest  thanks  for  this  fresli 
a))plication  of  typographical  skill  to  the  noblest  of  all  purjKises— 
that  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  (’ondensed  (’ominentary  is  so  fully  described  on  the  title- 
page  which  we  have  copied,  that  wc  have  only  to  speak  of  the 
execution  of  the  work  ;  and  of  this  our  readers  will  liest  judge 
from  a  s])ecimen  :  we  shall  give  the  entire  Notes  and  RcHeciions 
on  1  Sam.  III. 

*  Notks  on  C'hap.  III. — 1.  77ic  nord — precious — G ml  then  very 
rarely  revealed  his  mind  t(»  any  ]>ers(ui,—- ZVi/.,  or  by  the  prophets.— 
P(Htlc.  X(t  open  vision — n(»  known  pniphet  to  aj)j)ly  for  counsel. 
In  all  the  times  of  the  judges,  we  read  oidy  of  Deborah  the  prophetess, 
ami  a  prophet,  mentioned  Judg.  iv.  1-4,  and  vi.  ft,  excepting  the  man 
of  (iml  sent  to  Kli,  (chap.  ii.  27.) — Oil/,  2.  In  his  placCy  in  the  court 
of  the  tal»ernacle,  where  were  divers  rooms  for  the  priests.  3.  luimp 
o/’ (oW— that  in  the  great  shaft  of  the  golden  candlestick  never  went 
out,  but  some  others  did  in  the  imtrning. — Pat.  It  ap|H*ars  fnun  this 
and  chap.  i.  lb  that  the  tabernacle  was  mm'  called  ‘  the  temjilc/  and 
that  the  lamj>s  ilid  not  continue  burning  as  at  tirst  ordered,  (see  I^ev. 
vi.  12,  13.)  —  lletr.  7*  Eiti  not  know  the  IawH,  that  is,  as  the  next 
verse  explains,  how  (nnl  was  wont  to  teach  men  his  will. — Pat.  *  Hid 
not  know  (the  v»iice  of)  the  Lord. —  /IV/.  ‘  llow  (irml  taught  men  by 

an  audible  v»iice.* — Hoot  hr.  10.  The  Toni  came  and  stiMxi — the  voice 
came  near,  as  if  the  jK*rson  speaking  wen*  present. — Poole^  (HU.  Then* 
was  M»me  glorious  appeanince. —  AVVwrAi,  so  Scott.  ‘  The  I/onl  was 
revealetl,  and  stmal  and  called,’  A:c.,  Tor^.  13.  Made  themselves  n/f» 
‘  made  themselves  ext*erable  or  accursed  laith  to  Gml  and  men.’ — /We- 
KanoXo>75t»‘rf,-  Wio,  ‘  spake  ill  of  (iod,*  L\X.  lie  restrained  them  not^ 
or'D  nP2  *  <lid  m»t  frown  u|Km  them,*  so  Mar^.  20. 
Peershrha  —  see  note  on  .Iiidg.  xx.  I.  21.  Pif  the  word  of  the  Isird* 
‘  by  his  word  of  command  which  he  chost*  to  deliver  to  Israel  by  hi» 
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nwulh*’— *  /Wt*.  ‘  By  spcnking  to  him  in  an  uiidiblc  voice,*  os  he  had 

lionc,  vtT.  4. — Pdt.  *  By  Christ,  the  woril  of  the  liord,*  wlio  aj>iK*ar- 

{o  hill),  it  is  pnihable,  in  a  human  form,  as  he  ^\’us  wont  to  uo  to 
the  |iutriarchs  and  prophets. —  Gill,  so  I\yU't  and  Beveridge,  Query: 

1$  not  the  interpretation  of  Palriek  the  most  probable,  and  would  not 
a  visible  appearance,  as  tlie  Son  of  GihI,  have  been  mentioned,  as  in 
other  cast's,  as  tliat  of  ‘  the  angel  of  the  Lord.^*—AV. 

‘  Hkki.kctions  on  Ciiai*.  III. — I.  W/iat  a  privilege  it  is  to  hare 
*  the  trord  of' the  Lord!*  It  was  ‘precious  in  those  days.*  It  has 
U'cn  scarce  in  our  country.  A  cart-huid  of  hay  has  la'cn  the  prici^ 
IMiid  for  one  leaf  only  of  the  Bible,  in  England,  and  six  months’  servi¬ 
tude  for  a  New  Testament,  in  Ireland.  Now  we  have  a  land  of  Bi¬ 
llies;  may  we  never  neglect  the  sacred  page's,  but  ‘  read,  mark,  h'arn, 
and  inwardly  digest  them.*  It  is  our  privilege,  also,  to  have  (hHl’s 
woril  preached  around  us  in  every  direction ;  and  *  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  (iml  and  ki'ep  it.* 

‘II.  ft’e  ought  tit  all  limes  to  he  ready  to  ol)ey  the  eommandsof  GikL 
IIesjH*aks  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  word  and  providence,  and  he  ad¬ 
dresses  our  consciences  in  language  that  cannot  lie  mistaken.  Let 
every  Christian  say,  ‘  Sjieak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.* — ‘  I  will 
hear  what  CiikI  the  Lord  will  sjR'uk,  for  he  will  s|)euk  jieace  unto  his 
{HMipIe  and  to  his  saints.’ 

III.  Sulnnission  is  our  duty  when  under  the  chastising  hand  of  God, 

‘  If  Eli  had  been  an  ill  father  to  his  sons,*  says  Bishop  Hall,  ‘  yet  he 
is  a  j:<hm1  son  of  (iinl,  and  is  ready  to  kiss  the  very  nnl  he  shall  smart 
withall.’  ‘  It  is  tl;e  Lord,*  whom  I  have  ever  found  holy,  and  just, 
and  gracious,  and  he  cannot  but  lie  himself;  ‘  Let  him  do  what  seein- 
eth  him  gisid  ;*  for  whatsiH'ver  si'enieth  giKnl  to  him  cannot  but  lie 
giMMl,  howsiH'ver  it  seems  to  me.  Every  man  can  open  his  hand  to 
(iihI  while  he  blesses ;  liut  to  exjiose  ourselves  willingly  to  the  afflict¬ 
ing  hand  of  our  Maker,  and  to  kneel  to  him  while  he  scourges  us,  is 
IK'culiar  only  to  the  faithful.  Let  us  therefore  humble  ourselves  ‘  un¬ 
der  tlie  mighty  hand  of  (iod,*  that  we  may  lie  exalted  ‘  in  due  time.* 

Dr.  Boothroyd,  whose  former  Biblical  labours  have  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  veneration  of  the  religious  public,  has  commenced  in  the 
fart  iK'fore  us,  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable.  ’faking  the  authorized  Public  V'^ersion  as  his  basis, 
he  has  not,  in  the  present  instance,  aimed  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  translation,  but,  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  the  ancient  versions, 
in  correct  acknowledged  errors  in  the  text,  and  supply  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  coherent  and  |H'rspicuou8  to 
the  English  reader.  ‘  The  language  of  the  Public  Version  is 
‘  generally  retained,  and  few  words  are  admitted  which  are  not 
‘  sanctioned  by  Biblical  use.'  At  the  foot  of  the  page  are  brief 
notes,  explanatory  and  critical,  ’fhe  metrical  arrangement  of 
the  poi'tie  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  preservetl,  and  the 
authorities  Ibr  the  various  readings  are  given  in  the  notes.  In  a 
few  Words,  tliis  edition  of  the  Bible  is  at  once  critical  and  |>opu- 
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lar,  presenting,  in  a  oomjiresscd  and  familiar  form,  the  fniitt  of 
the  Author's  lal>ours  u|H)n  the  sacred  text,  and  making  over  to 
the  English  T\*ader  in  a  tangible  shape,  the  results  of  the  extend, 
ed  critical  investigations  which  have  been  brought  to  l)etr  upon 
the  various  readings  found  in  the  extant  nniires.  When  the 
work  is  complete,  we  shall  probably  take  occasion  to  advert  to  it 
more  in  detail,  but  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  sacred  volume. 

We  adverted  in  our  last  Numl>er  to  the  a])proaching  Tercet, 
tenary  of  the  Printing  of  the  First  English  Bible ;  and  it  is  it* 
detnl  ineumlK'nt  u|>on  us  not  to  forget  our  vast  obligations  to  the 
early  Translators.  Hitherto,  those  who  entered  into  their  lahoun 
have  too  exclusively  had  our  veneration  ;  but,  in  com]>aris<m  with 
'rindal,  Fovenlale,  and  their  fellow  lalMuirers,  the  task  committed 
to  King  dames's  'Translators  was  that  of  mere  Editors;  nor  did 
they  in  ail  cases  improve  u])on  their  predecessors.  It  is,  we  think, 
ilisertnlitable  to  our  Universities,  that  no  re])rint  of  either  C’over- 
tlale’s  Bible,  or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  has  In^en  thought  worth  under, 
taking,  were  it  even  as  a  literary  curiosity.  As  ('overdale's  Trans- 
lation  is  just  now  a  matter  of  ])articular  interest,  and  its  extri- 
ordinary  merit  has  been  in  certain  4|uarters  ignorantly  depreciated, 
we  shall  close  this  article  with  three  s]>ecimens  of  this  now  rare 
version,  faithfully  copied  from  a  quarto  copy  iu  our  ])os8ef. 
sioii.  'I'he  edition  is  in  black  letter,  without  date,  and  ap])ean 
to  have  l)een  *  imprvnted  in  Southwarkc  for  dames  Nycolson.* 

Psalm  cxlv. 

‘  I  uvll  iiiagnifye  the  (o  iiiy  (iixl  ;uid  kyng)  I  wyll  prayse  thy 
name  ti*r  euer  and  oner. 

*  I'.iierv  day  w  ill  1  geue  thuiikes  viito  the,  and  praise  thy  name  for 
euer  and  euer. 

‘  ( I  real  is  tiie  LOBDK,  and  maruailous,  worthy  to  be  praiseti :  iher 
is  ii«>  elide  ot  hvs  great iiesse. 

‘  One  geiieraeyoii  shall  prayse  thy  workes  viito  another,  and  declare 
thy  |H>wer. 

*  As  fi»r  me  1  wyll  Ik*  talkyng  of  thy  worshvppe,  thy  gloryc,  tky 
prayse  and  wuiiderous  workes. 

‘  S>  that  men  shall  sjieake  of  the  myghte  of  thy  mturuaylous  acta, 
and  tell  of  thy  greatnesse. 

‘  The  memory al  of  thy  abundaunt  kyndnesse  shall  l>e  shcw’cd,  and 
mi*  shal  synge  4tf  thy  ryghteousnesse. 

'  The  LOHDE  is  gracyous  and  mercy ful,  longe  sndcrynge  and 
gr(*ate  goodnesse. 

*  The  IA)KDE  is  louynge  viUo  euerye  man,  and  hys  mercye  is  oner 
all  hys  workes. 

*  All  thy  workes  prayse  the  (o  LOKDE)  and  thy  sayiites  gew* 
ihauki^  vnio  the. 

‘  They  sltewe  the  glory  of  thy  kingdome,  and  talke  of  thy  |)owcr. 
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*  That  thy  power,  thy  ^Iwyc  himI  myghtynessc  of  thy  k\'ngt1ome 
flirghte  he  knowcn  %Tit<»  men. 

*<  Thv  kvn^ome  is  an  euerlaatynge  kyn^om,  and  thy  dominion  en- 
^reth  thor«>we  onto  all  afjes. 

*  The  LORDE  vpholdeth  all  siicho  as  ahulde  fall,  and  lyfteth  up 
til  thewe  that  he  downe. 

‘  The  eves  of  all  wayte  upon  the,  and  thou  peueste  them  theyrr 
meatr  in  due  season. 

‘  Thou  openeste  thyne  hand,  and  fylleste  al  thtTfipes  lyu^Tige  wvth 
plentwusness*. 

‘  The  LORDE  is  ryghteous  in  all  hya  wayes,  and  holye  in  all  hya 
workes. 

‘  The  LORDE  is  nye  vnto  al  them  that  call  vpon  htm,  yec  all 
tuchf  as  call  vpon  hym  faythfullv. 

*  Hr  fulfylleth  the  desyre  of  them  that  feare  hym,  ha  heareth  theyre 
erve,  and  helpeth  them. 

’*  The  LOilDE  presenieth  all  the  that  lone  him,  hut  scattreth 
ahrodt'  all  the  vnpodlye. 

*  Mv  mouth  shal  speake  the  prayse  of  the  LORDE.  And  let  all 
flesht'  peue  thankes  vnto  hys  holy  name,  for  cucr  and  eucr.' 

1  Pktkr  1.  1 — 16. 

‘  Peter  an  A^iostle  of  .lesii  Christ  to  them  that  dwell  here  and  there 
as  stmunpers  thorowout  Pontus,  (Talaciu.  Capad(»cia,  Asia  and  Bi- 
ihinia  electe  accordynpe  to  the  forknowlepe  of  (LkI  the  father  thorow 
sinctitienpi'  of  the  8])ret4’,  vnto  olicdience  and  spreiiklyiipe  of  the 
hloude  of  .lesiis  Christ. 

‘  (trace  and  ]H‘ace  Im'  multiplied  with  vou.  BlesstHl  Ik*  (tod  and  the 
father  of  our  LORDE  Jesus  Christ,  which  accordynpe  to  his  grt'Ht 
mercy  hath  liepotten  vs  apavne  vnto  a  lyuely  ho|K*  by  the  resurreccyoii 
<if  Jesus  ('hristc  from  the  dead  to  un  viic«»rruptible  and  vndefyled  in- 
heritauct',  which  neuer  shal  fade  awaye,  but  is  rcserued  in  heaueii  for 
you,  that  are  kepte  by  the  p<iwer  of  pud  thorow  fayth  to  saluaeioii, 
which  is  prepared  already  t<»  be  shewed  in  the  last  tyuie:  in  the  which 
Vf  shall  reioyce,  thouph  now’  for  a  lytle  season  (yf  nede  rt^quyre)  ye 
an  ill  heuynes  thorow’  manyfold  teptacyons  that  your  fayth  once  tryed 
(beynpr  much  mor**  preevous  then  the  corruptyble  guide  that  is  tryed 
tluirow  the  fyre)  mvpht  l»€  found  vnto  laude,  glorye  and  hoiiuure  at 
the  apTH*arynpe  of  Jesus  C Jirist :  whom  ye  haue  not  si*iie,  and  yet  lone 
hym  in  w’hom  now  ye  beleue,  though  ye  se  hym  not.  Eueii  so  shal  ye 
minyce  also  w’ith  vuouts|>eable  and  gluryuus  ioye,  receauyuge  the  elide 
of  your  fayth,  euen  the  saluacyon  of  youre  soules. 

*  Of  which  saluacion  Uie  propheU’s  haue  enquyred  and  searched, 
V’hicli  prophecyed  of  the  grace  that  shuld  come  vpon  you  :  searchynge 
H'haii  or  at  what  tyme  tlie  spret  of  Christ  that  was  in  the  shulde  sig- 
nyfj,  which  (sprete)  testihed  before,  the  passions  that  shulde  come 
Christ,  and  the  glorye  that  shuid  folowe  after.  l;nt<j  the  which 
(prophetes)  it  was  deciar^,  that  not  vnto  the  si'lues,  but  vnto  vs  they 
dudde  minister  the  thynges  which  are  now  shewed  vnt4>  you,  by  the 
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which  th«>row  the  holy  pMwt  sent  <lown  fro  ht'nue  hnne  preached  nm 
you  the  thvnj^  which  the  an^ls  delvtc  to  lM»holde. 

‘  Wlien'fon'  irynie  Tip  the  loynes  o/  yonr  niynde,  l»e  sober,  and  tr«« 
wrfoctly  on  the  «;mce  that  is  hronj^ht  vnto  yoTi,  by  the  (h^clarynge  4 
Jesus  Christ,  as  oliediet  chyldre,  not  fashionyn"  vour  seines  to 
olde  lustes  of  ii^nomunce,  but  as  he  which  hath  mlled  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ve  holy  also  in  all  you  re  conuersaevon :  for  it  is  wrvtten  : 
holy,  bir  I  am  holy.*  ^ 


Romans  xi.  1 — ti. 

‘  I  say  the:  Hath  ‘jml  thrust  out  his  jM*ople  ?  Oml  firbyd,  for  | 
also  am  an  Israelit,  of  the  seile  of  Abraham  out  of  the  trylie  of  Ren 
Jamin.  Hml  hathe  iu»t  thruste  out  his  ]Hsiple,  whom  he  knewe  liefirr 
Or  W(»te  ye  not  what  the  scripture  sayeth  «»f  Klvas,  how  he  makfth 
iiitercessir>  vnto  (bnl  adjust  Israeli,  and  sayeth  :  LORDK,  they  hour 
slayne  thy  prophetes,  ainl  dyo^jetl  ilowne  thyne  altar<*s.  Ami  I  am  lefte 
inier  onely,  and  they  seke  my  lyfe?  Rut  what  sayeth  the  answers  of 
(ftsl  vnto  him?  I  haue  reserued  vnto  me  seuen  thous;ind  men,  which 
bane  not  Ihuved  their  kntv  lK*fore  Raall.  Kiieii  so  i^jieth  it  now  at  thk 
tyme  als4i  with  this  remnaunt  after  the  eleecion  of  «;race.  Vf  it  br 
done  ot  i:race,  then  is  it  not  of  deseruvuire:  els  were  i^race  no  jjrace. 
Rut  if  it  Ik?  of  deserulir,  the  is  ‘xracr*  nothing:  (ds  were.  (les«»ruvnif  no 
deseniyn^e.’ 


Art.  IX.  1.  'The  Christian  Keepsake  for  1R.3(>.  Kdited  by  the  Ret. 

William  Kllis.  Price  Lw.  in  silk. 

2.  Fisher's  Drawing  Hinm  Scrap  Ii(X)k  for  IR3().  Ito.  .t‘l  li. 

/  prm*nts  in  September!  "Fbe  \Vinter  Annuib 

^  Howerin^  Indore  leayes  have  beijiin  to  turn  yellow  !  Surely 
the  years  whirl  round  rapidly  enough  without  having  their  cud 
antetlated.  We  do  not  like  to  haye  mdcccxxxvi.  staring  us 
in  the  face,  Indore  we  haye  had  our  Autumn's  ramble  with  his 
predecessor.  Such  were  our  first  thoughts  on  being  surprised 
with  these  elegant  volumes;  but  our  gathering  frowns  were 
smiKahixi  the  moment  we  o|)eiieil  them.  'Truly,  Messrs.  Fisher. 
Son,  and  Jackson,  you  deserve  well  of  the  public ;  for  » 
more  admirably  chosen  and  delightful  series  of  plates,  ihia 
the  embidlishments  of  the  (’bristian  Keepsake,  we  have  never 
si»en  in  any  former  Annual ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  A 
IHirtrait  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  to  whom  the  volume  is  de¬ 
dicated,  fronts  the  vignette  title-page.  Next  comes  Dr.  Mom^ 
with  bis  two  Chinese  translators — a  grou|)e  of  |)ortraits  possessiag 
the  highest  kind  of  interest,  and  exquisitely  engraveil.  Tbea, 
good  old  Willicrforce,  to  the  very  life;  one  of  the  most  successW 
and  characteristic  )>ortraits  we  ever  beheld ;  one  is  never  tired  ® 
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looking  »t  ii  and  conversing  with  it.  Then  me  have  portraits  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  Mrs.  Fr\,  and  Mahommed  Alu  a  Persian  convert. 
Among  the  landscapes,  arc  Mews  of  Antioch,  Naaarcth,  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  C'anton,  Scene  in  South  Africa,  an  Interior 
of  the  Holy  >cpulchrc,  and  a  very*  beautiful  acene  illustrative  of 
1  pa-ssage  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progws,  by  an  artist  to  whose  morita 
we  *ihall  take  another  o]>portunity  of  doing  justice.  'Fhe  whole 
collection  is  of  the  first  order.  Hut  we  must  now  hasten  to  lay 
fieforr  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  contents.  The  volume 
is  rich  in  poetry,  apd  the  following  stanzas  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Missionary  Annual,  for  their  beauty  of  senument  as  well 
as  genuine  pathos. 

‘  Thk  Ctravk  ok  tiik  Missionary. 

•  He  rests  not  whore  the  wtlemn  yew 
IhMids  o’er  the  marble  tomb. 

And  d<*ath  seems  deadlier  in  the  hue 
Of  still  and  sacred  gloom. 

‘He  rests  not  where  the  holy  pile 
He|>eats,  through  chancel  aim. 

And  hollow  vaults,  and  pillar'd  aisle, 

The  slow-resounding  hymn. 

‘He  sit'cns  not  where  his  fathers  sleep 
Amid  the  hamlet's  graves  ; 

Where  chimes  the  dull  bnwk,  softly  deep, 

.\nd  long  dark  heather  waves. 

‘  But  w’here  the  sparkling  southern  isles 
Midst  ])carl  and  coral  lie. 

He  Inire  this  earth’s  must  earthless  toils, 

And  laid  him  dow'n  to  die. 

‘  The  mildest  tropic  airs  fan  round 
The  palui  that  shades  his  rest. 

And  the  richest  verdure  lines  the  ground 
That  presses  on  his  breast. 

*  And  there  the  sun,  through  scented  glooms 
Slants  his  departing  beam. 

And  the  heron  laves  its  azure  plumes 
In  the  bright  adjacent  stream. 

'  And  there  the  Deep's  low,  rolling  tone 
1 8  heard  when  the  stars  are  bright ; 

When  tlie  breeze  is  low,  and  men  are  goiie 
To  the  cradling  dreams  of  night.  > 

'  No  dirge  was  breathed  along  the  vale. 

As  his  palless  bier  passed  on  ; 

No  tiowers  were  strewn,  and  the  spicy  gale 
Had  nouirht  of  sigh  or  moan, 
vox..  X1V.-.N.!^. 
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*  No  words  were  said,  as  dust  to  dust 

They  lowered  him  from  the  day  ; 

They  rear’d  above  no  sculptured  bust, 

And  they  (X)Hined  not  his  clay. 

*  Hut  conchs,  and  frantic  howls,  and  yells 

Ring  through  the  twilight  air ; 

And  they  cast  their  plumes  and  dazzling  shells 
l^pon  the  matted  bier. 

‘  Far  had  he  come ;  with  storm  and  care 
I] is  anxious  soul  had  striven. 

Hut  can  the  spirit  feel  despair. 

Whose  hopes  know  (lotl  and  Heaven.^ 

‘  O’er  his  father  land  another  sky 
Hung  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 

The  strong  winds  of  that  shore  rushed  high. 
With  a  louder,  stormier  sweep. 

‘  Hut  he  loved  his  traiupiil  southern  home. 

He  loved  its  musky  breeze; 

He  loved  its  liills  of  feathery  bloom, 

And  its  thick,  luxuriant  trees. 

‘  He  loved  the  tierce  and  swarthy  men, 

Though  oft  their  dark,  proud  eyes 
Flashed,  tire-like,  in  the  murky  glen. 

At  bliHKly  revelries. 

*  Lone  had  he  come — no  sword  or  targe 

Hung  glittering  at  his  side  ; 

He  spake  not  of  the  rampant  charg»\ 

Of  warfare  loud  and  wide. 

*  He  had  come  to  calm  the  lustful  heart. 

To  stem  the  passions  strong, 

To  teach  a  loftier,  nobler  part. 

Than  the  fight — the  feast — the  song. 

‘His  tone  was  mild,  his  eye  was  calm. 

As  day  by  day  he  taught, 

IWneath  the  dusky — shading  palm, 

Tlic  hope  of  holy  thought. 

*  Stern  were  those  warriors,  stem  and  proud. 

Hut  their  pride  relaxed  to  hear 
The  truths  that  from  his  warm  heart  glowed. 
Fervent,  but  unsevere. 

‘  At  length,  on  one  mild,  tranquil  eve. 

In  the  glittering  moon  of  flowers. 

His  spirit  took  its  last,  long  leave 
Of  these  l)eloved  bowers. 
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*  Hut  oh  !  he  left  the  hope  behind, 

That  feels  not  blotKl  or  clay. 

That  asks  no  murmur  from  tLe  wind. 

No  life-beam  from  the  day. 

*  And  many  an  olive  brow  shall  come. 

And,  l)ending  o’er  him,  hear 
His  spirit  uttering  in  the  gltHmi 
The  voice  of  song  and  prayer.' 

•  Friknds  Lost  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Tuikty-Tiiree. 
By  the  Hev.  H,  F.  Lvte,  A.M. 

‘  Gone? — have  ve  then  ^one ? — 

The  good,  tne  beautiful,  the  kind,  the  dear? 

Passed  to  your  glorious  rest  so  swiftly  ou. 

And  left  me  weeping  here  ? 

'  I  gaze  on  yon  bright  track, 

I  hear  your  voices  lessening  as  ye  go. 

Have  ye  no  sign,  no  solace,  to  Hing  back 
To  ns  who  toil  below  ? 

I 

*  They  hear  not  my  faint  cry. 

Beyond  the  range  of  sense  for  ever  flown. 

I  see  them  melt  into  eternity. 

And  feel  I  am  alone. 

*  To  the  high  haven  pas-scd. 

They  anchor  far  almve  the  skaith  of  ill, 

While  the  stern  billow  and  the  reckless  blast 
Are  mine  to  co]x?  with  still. 

*  Oh  !  from  that  land  of  love. 

Look  yc  n(»t  sometimes  on  this  world  of  uo? 

Think  ye  not,  dear  ones,  in  bright  bowers  above. 

Of  those  yc  left  below  ? 

*  burely  ye  note  us  here. 

Though  not  as  we  ap^ar  to  mortal  view. 

And  can  we  still  with  all  our  stains  be  dear 
To  spirits  pure  as  you  ? 

*  Do  ye  not  loathe — not  spurn — 

The  worms  of  clay,  the  slaves  of  sense  and  will  ? 

When  ye  from  God  and  glory  earthward  turn. 

Oh  !  can  ye  love  us  still  ? 

‘  Or  have  ye  rather  now 

Drunk  of  His  Spirit  whom  ye  worship  there ; 

W’ho  stripped  the  crown  of  glory  from  fiis  brow, 

'fhe  platted  thorns  to  wear  ? 

X  X  2 
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*  Nt)  words  were  said,  as  dust  to  dust 

They  lowered  him  from  the  day  ; 

They  rear'd  alnive  no  sculptured  bust, 

And  they  aiHined  nut  his  clay. 

*  But  conchs,  and  frantic  howls,  and  yells 

RinjT  thnmgh  the  twilight  air ; 

And  they  cast  their  jdumes  and  dazzling  shells 
I' jMm  the  matted  bier. 

‘  Far  had  he  come ;  with  storm  and  care 
1 1  is  anxious  soul  had  striven. 

But  can  the  spirit  feel  despair, 

\Vh(»se  hopes  know  (nxl  and  Heaven? 

‘  O’er  his  father  land  another  sky 
Hung  in  the  hours  of  sleep, 

The  strong  winds  of  that  shore  rushed  high. 
With  a  louder,  stormier  sweep. 

‘  But  he  loved  his  tninquil  southern  home. 

He  loved  its  musky  breeze; 
lie  loved  its  hills  of  feathery  bloom. 

And  its  thick,  luxuriant  trees. 

‘  lie  loved  the  tierce  and  swarthy  men, 

Though  oft  their  dark,  proud  eyes 
Flashed,  tire-like,  in  the  murky  glen. 

At  bliHKly  revelries. 

‘  Lone  had  he  come — no  sword  or  targe 
Hung  glittering  at  his  side  ; 

He  spake  not  of  the  rampant  cliargt'. 

Of  warfare  loud  and  wide. 

*  He  had  come  to  calm  the  lustful  heart. 

To  stem  the  passions  strong. 

To  teach  a  loftier,  nobler  part. 

Than  the  tight — the  feast — the  song. 

*  His  tone  was  mild,  his  eye  was  calm. 

As  day  by  day  he  taught. 

Beneath  the  dusky — shading  palm. 

The  hope  of  holy  thought. 

‘  Stern  were  those  warriors,  stem  and  proud. 
But  their  pride  relaxed  to  hear 
The  truths  that  from  his  warm  heart  glowed. 
Fervent,  but  unserere. 

*  At  length,  on  one  mild,  tranquil  eve. 

In  the  glittering  moon  of  flowers. 

His  spirit  took  its  last,  long  leave 
Of  these  Moved  bowers. 
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*  Hut  oh  !  he  left  the  hope  behind, 

That  feels  not  blood  or  clay» 

That  asks  no  nmrmur  from  the  wind, 
Xo  life-beam  from  the  day. 

*  And  many  an  olive  brow  shall  come. 

And,  l>endin^  o’er  him,  hear 
His  spirit  uttering  in  the  gltHmi 
The  voice  of  song  and  prayer.’ 


•  Friknds  Lost  in  Kigiitren  Hundred  and  Thirty-Three. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lvte,  A.IVI. 

‘  Gone  ? — have  ye  then  ^one  ? — 

The  go(Hl,  tnc  beautiful,  the  kind,  the  dear  } 

Passed  to  your  glorious  rest  so  swiftly  ou. 

And  left  me  wet'ping  here? 

'  I  gaze  on  yon  bright  track, 

I  hear  your  voices  lessening  as  ye  go. 

Have  ye  no  sign,  no  solace,  to  Hing  back 

To  us  who  toil  below  ? 

\ 

*  They  hear  not  my  faint  cry. 

Beyond  the  range  of  sense  for  ever  flown. 

I  see  them  melt  into  eternity. 

And  feel  1  am  alone. 

‘  To  the  high  haven  passed. 

They  anchor  far  aimve  the  .skaith  of  ill, 

While  the  stern  billow'  and  the  reckless  blast 
Are  mine  to  cope  w'ith  still. 

‘  Oh  !  from  that  land  of  love, 

L(M)k  yc  not  siar.ctimes  on  this  world  of  wo? 

Think  ye  not,  dear  ones,  in  bright  bowers  above, 

Of  those  yc  left  below  ? 

‘  8urely  ye  note  us  here, 

Though  not  as  we  appear  to  mortal  view. 

And  can  we  still  with  all  our  stains  be  dear 
To  spirits  pure  os  you  ? 

*  Do  ye  not  loathe— not  spurn— 

The  worms  of  clay,  the  slaves  of  sense  and  w'ill  ? 

When  ye  from  God  and  glory  earthward  turn. 

Oh  !  can  ye  love  us  still  ? 

*  Or  have  ye  rather  now 

Drunk  of  His  Spirit  whom  ye  worship  there ; 

Who  stripped  the  crown  of  glory  from  nis  brow, 

"rhc  platted  thorns  to  wear  ? 
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*  Is  it  a  fair  fund  thought, 

'Iliat  you  may  still  our  friends  and  guardians  be ; 

And  Heaven's  high  ministry  by  you  be  wrought 
With  objects  low  as  me  ? 

‘  3Iav  we  not  sweetly  hope, 

That  you  around  <nir  path  and  IhmI  may  dwell  ? 

And  shall  not  all  our  blessings  brighter  Jr(»p 
From  hands  we  h»ved  so  well  ? 

‘  Shall  we  not  feel  you  near 

In  hcnirs  of  danger,  solitude,  and  pain, 

('Inhering  the  darkness,  drying  off  the  tear. 

And  turning  loss  to  gain  ? 

‘  Shall  not  your  gentle  voice 

Hreak  on  tem]>tatioirs  dark  and  sullen  iiukkI. 

Subtlue  our  erring  will,  (»’ernde  our  choice, 

^\nd  win  from  ill  to  g(H>d  ? 

*  Oh  yes !  to  us,  to  us, 

A  portion  of  our  converse  shall  be  given  ! 

Struggling  aH’ection  still  w<»uld  hold  you  tlnis. 

Nor  yield  ytai  all  to  Heaven  ! 

*  Lead  our  faint  steps  to  (lod  ; 

He  with  us  while  the  desert  here  we  roam  ; 

Trach  us  to  tread  the  path  which  you  haye  trod. 

Til  find  with  you  our  home  !  * 

'Tbere  is  an  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Morrison,  but  we  must 
pass  it  oyer  to  detach  a  few  anecdotes  from  the  Uecollections  of 
\Vilberforce. 

‘  rp<»n  his  religious  habits,  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  recol¬ 
lections  tlelights  tt»  dwell.  He  was  a  C'hristian  indeed.  The  elevatwl 
and  c«»nsistent  tone  of  spiritual  piety  which  he  maintained  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  hurried  public  life,  was  sustained  by  much  private 
prayer,  by  a  religituis  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  llis  remarks  in  his  family  devotions,  (»n  the 
pass;iges  which  he  read,  were  generally  attractive,  new,  striking,  pw- 
tiend,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  IwMik.  The  wnter 
has  si'en  the  Hible  which  he  used  in  ])rivate,- — the  margins  were 
crowded  with  annotations,  references,  critical  emendations,  and  marks, 
all  in  |H'ncil,  and  evidently  the  work  of  reference  and  h»ve  for  the 
s.icred  IsHik.  1  remember  his  e\|HKsitions  dwelt  much  on  the  t(*pic*of 
gratitude  to  (bnl  for  redemption,  of  the  debt  of  love  we  owe,  of  the 
happiness  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of  a  life  of  sin. 

‘  It  reejuired  some  managiMnent  to  draw  him  out  in  conversatioo. 
And  the  nearer  y<m  observed  him,  the  more  the  habit  of  his  mmd 
nppearetl  obviously  to  Ik*  nuMlest  and  lowly.  And,  therefore,  some  « 
those  who  only  saw  him  once  might  go  away  disappointed.  Hut  if  he 
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w-us  lijchtcil  u|),  uiul  ill  a  small  circle  where  he  was  entirely  at  his 
cjua’,  his  jHJWcrs  of  conversation  were  prcnligious  ;  a  natural  eloquence 
wTis  |H»ureil  out  ;  8tn)kes  of  gentle  playfulness  and  siitire  fell  on  all 
>iilos  ;  and  the  company  were  s<K»n  ahsorluMl  in  admiration.  It  com¬ 
monly  ttH»k  only  one  visit  to  gain  over  the  most  prejudicetl  stranger. 

‘  I  hardly  know,  whether  it  would'  In?  worth  while  particularizing 
two  cKvasions.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Hrighton  ;  the  king  luMiring  of 
it,  sent  for  him  one  evening,  without  a  moment’s  notice,  to  attend  at 
the  Pavilion.  Mr.  ^\’illK‘^force  was  so  much  sur])rised  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  called  in  the  orderly,  that  he  might  have  the  nu'ssage  from  the 
man’s  own  mouth.  lie  hurried  on  his  dress,  and  went.  A  large 
juirtv  was  assembled,  and  the  king  ((iwrge  IV.)  jniid  him  much  at¬ 
tention.  lly  degrees  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  ami  8<»  tixed  the 
royal  circle,  that  the  company  did  not  break  up  till  a  late  hour,  his 
.Majesty  playfully  accusing  Mr.  \V  ilberforce  of  la'ing  the  <»ccasion. 

*  At  another  time,  he  was  invited  to  meet  the  celebrated  Madame 
lie  Stael,  at,  1  believe.  Lord  Lansdowne’s  :  there  were  only  two  or 
three  ouests ;  one  of  whom  told  me  that  W’ilberforce  broke  out  on  a 
suitable  topic,  leading  from  it  into  so  eloquent  a  panegyric  of  mission¬ 
aries  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  nations,  that  the  ])arty  were 
rapt  in  amazement ;  the  conversatimi  afterwards  naturally  fell  into  his 
hamls,  (sucli  was  the  expression  used  to  me,)  and  the  evening  was 
altogetlier  delightful. 

‘  1  rectdlect  Mr.  Wilberforcc  saving,  that  he  once  laboured  for  hours 
in  einleavouring  to  convince  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  real  spirituality  t)f  (’hrist- 
ianity,  and  of  the  value  of  those  clergymen  whom  the  world  at  that 
day  upbraided  with  extravagance,  ife  succeeded,  however,  in  one 
important  ellort.  Some  j)roject  had  been  nearly  carried  with  the 
Minister  by  ^Ir.  Pretyman,  (afterwards  Toniline,  and  successively 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester,)  but  WillK^rforce  hearing  of  it, 
t«K»k  such  j)aiiis  to  inform  Mr.  Pitt  t>f  the  real  Inuirings  of  the  case, 
that  it  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Wilberfitree,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
told  the  writer  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  in  anything  lH*en  mon' 
nndly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  than  bj'  that  private 
interposition.’  livcoUvctious  of  IVilliam  ff  Uher force y  hsq, 

‘  It  may  be  fairly  said,  ujxni  reflecting  on  Mr.  WillH'rforce’s  labours 
f(»r  this  cause,  including  the  thirty-seven  years  that  he  was  in  jiarlia- 
inent  after  he  brought  it  forward,  and  the  nine  years  of  retirement 
afterwards,  during  which  he  continued  to  aid  and  direct  in  the  conduct 
nf  it,  that  there  has  been  no  statesman  in  our  memory  who  has  pro- 
jHised  to  himself  so  great  an  object,  pursued  it  with  such  persc'ver- 
ance,  and  been  crowned  during  his  own  lifetime  with  such  complete 
succt‘ss.  His  extreme  lH*ncvolence  c<nitributed  largely  to  this  success. 

1  have  heard  him  sjiy,  that  it  was  one  of  his  constant  rules,  on  this 
n»c>tion  especially,  never  to  provoke  an  adversary, — to  allow  him 
fully,  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive, — to  abstain  from  irritating  ex¬ 
pressions, — to  avoid  even  such  ]Mditicid  attacks  as  would  indisp<»sc  his 
’•p]Mments  for  his  grt‘at  cause.  In  fact,  the  iM’iiignity,  the  gentleness, 
die  kind-heartediM'ss  «>f  his  character,  disarmed  the  bitterc'st  foes. 
^*01  only  on  this  (juestion  did  he  restrain  himsedf,  but  generally.  Once 
he  had  been  called  rbiring  a  whole  debate,  by  a  considerable  s|H*aker 
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uf  th«  oppuftitiou,  “  the  religiouH  member/’  in  a  kind  of  scorn.  TW 
impnipnety  had  been  checked  by  the  interference  uf  the  house.  Mr. 
Wilbf^orce  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  htti 
retorted  by  calling  his  opponent  **  the  irreligious  member,"  but  that 
he  refrained,  a.H  it  would  lx;  u  returning  of  evil  for  evil. 

*  A  friend  told  me  that  he  found  him  once  in  the  greatest  agitation 
looking  for  u  des])atch  which  he  had  mislaid one  of  the  royal  family 
was  waiting  for  it, — he  had  delaytni  the  search  to  the  last  moment,-! 
he  seemed  at  lust  quite  vexed  and  Hurried.  At  this  unlucky  instant, 
a  disturbance  in  the  nursery  over-head  occurretl.  My  friend,  who 
was  with  him,  said  to  himseif.  Now,  for  once,  Wilberforce’s  temper 
will  give  way.  I  le  had  hardly  thought  thus,  when  Wilberforce  turned 
to  him,  and  siiid,  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  these  dear  children; 
— only  think  what  a  relief  amidst  other  hurries,  to  hear  their  voices, 
and  know  they  are  w'ell." 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  we  cannot  but 
pronounce  the  following  stanzas  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  pocmi 
in  this  delightful  volume.  We  must  speak  of  the  Scrap  Hook 
next  month :  it  is  a  highly  attractive  Oinnium  Gatherum,  fit  for 
— a  drawing  room. 

‘  Tue  Shepherd’s  V’^kjii.. 

‘  Silent,  and  calm,  and  beautiful 
The  starry  night  came  down, 

Where  rush  Sih^’s  waters  cusd, 

Where  Keilar’s  deserts  frown  ; 

And  deep  its  quiet  shadow  fell 
Ujxm  the  hills  of  Israel ! 

‘  The  dark  green  hills,  where  oft  of  old 
The  patriarchs’  tents  were  seen  ; 

Where  lay  the  still  and  peaceful  fold. 

The  hanging  cliffs  l)ctween  ; 

Which  in  liis  earliest,  happiest  days, 

Heard  the  sweet  Psalmist’s  lyre  of  praise. 

*  And  lonely  lay  the  land  around. 

Lonely  as  when,  of  yore. 

The  fiK)tstep8  of  her  God  w’ere  found 
Upon  her  olive  shore  : 

And  where  her  vim*- wreathed  gates  unclosed 
The  shadow  <»f  her  Hock  reposeti. 

*  In  Bethlehem  his  father’s  sheep 

The  son  of  Jease  led  ; 

And  still  on  crag  and  palm-crown’d  steep 
Of  Hceptreil  Judah  spread — 

A  thousand  folded  Heeces  shone  l 

Like  snow  on  mountain  Ix^biUion. 
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*  Far,  far  along  the  purple  heights 

That  stretched  into  the  sky. 

Scatter'd  as  in  calm  summer  nights, 

The  clouds  in  Heiiven  lie  ; 

When  distant  founts  are  heard  to  play 
And  the  low  wind  is  hushed  away. 

*  Silently  rose  the  hour — when  He, 

Dnce  well  in  Judah  known, 

Came  to  his  temple  suddenly, 

Came  veiled  and  alone : 

A  stranger  in  that  pleasant  land 
Their  fathers  gather’d  from  His  hand. 

'  He  who  hath  passed  the  palace  by. 

In  lowly  roofs  to  rest, 

The  dweller  in  eternity. 

The  contrite  bosom’s  guest : 

Though  angels  were  his  nernlds— then 
His  message  sent  to  shepherd  men. 

‘  Watching  among  the  dark  green  hills. 

In  the  night  shadow  roll’d 
Listening  but  to  the  far-off  rills 
The  low  bleat  of  the  fold  ; — 

They  stiw  the  awful  mantle  furl’d 
That  wraps  from  us  the  hidden  world. 

*  And  voices  not  of  this  world’s  mirth  ; 

But  gladness  far  more  deep  ; 

Forms,  such  as  walk’d  the  ancient  earth 
Or  broke  on  holy  sleep, 

Startling  the  dreamer’s  dazzled  eye, 

Swept  in  unearthly  splendour  by. 

‘  They  heard  the  words  which  never  now 
The  ear  of  night  may  hear. 

For  earth’s  polluted,  faded  brow 
Feels  no  such  presence  near 
And  pathless  is  the  mountain  sod. 

So  long  by  angel  footsteps  trod. 

*  Thou,  who  hast  walked  the  world  alone. 

With  sad  and  weary  feet ; 

Thou,  who  didst  leave  thine  ancient  throne, 
Thy  straying  sheep  to  meet ; 

Tho*  fallen  and  lost  the  guilty  spot. 

Yet  oh,  do  Thou  forsake  it  not. 
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In  the  conrst*  <»f  OctolRT  will  u]>{>ear,  in  one  volume  octavo,  a  Tret- 
tine  on  the  Functional  anil  Stnictunil  Changes  of  the  Liver,  in  the 
Progress  of  Disease,  with  numerous  Cases,  exhibiting  the  Invasion, 
Symptoms,  Progress,  and  Treatment  of  Hepatic  Disease  in  India. 
Hy  \V.  E.  E.  Canwell,  M.R.I.A.,  Surgeon  of  the  liladras  Establish¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Press,  Schleirmacher's  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
tninslated  from  the  (icrman.  Ry  William  Dobson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
IVinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Eustace  Carey  lias  in  the  Press,  A  IMemoir  of  the  Rct. 
William  Carey,  D.D,,  more  than  forty  years  ^lissionary  in  India,  Pro-i 
fessor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  iSic.,  Sicm 
The  ^\’ork  will  comprise,  a  review  of  his  early  life  and  entrance  ujkJ 
the  (’hristian  Ministry,  by  Himself. — A  recollection  of  his  rarly  liM 
by  a  lieloved  Sister. —  An  **  Attempt  at  a  Memoir,*’  \'c.,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. — A  Critique  upon  his  Character  and  Lalniura  ai 
an  Oriental  Scholar  and  Translator,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ^^*c.,  ^:c. 
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Mcmoirjs  of  Mrs.  Kllis,  Wifi*  of  ihe  Hev. 
W.  Kllis  latr  Missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  ainl  Foreign  Secrctar>- of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionaiy-  Society ;  containing  no- 
tk'es  of  Heathen  Society— -of  the  details  of 
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The  Union  and  Co-opi'ration  of  Christ¬ 
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lA)ughton,  April  90th,  1895,  at  the  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  South-West  F.ssfi 
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the  Kingdoms  of  this  World,  a  Discourse 
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